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BISHOP Furniture Co. orinich. | 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘ On Approval,’’ allowing furniture in 


your home five days, to 
at our expense an 


funded 
money refun + 


if not perfectly satisfactory and 


you ex, 


cted, 


We Prepay Freight to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and north 
of Tennessee line, allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 

We furnish 
Homes, Hotels, 
Clubs, Hospitals, 
Y.M.C.A. and 


other 


Public 


ain at 
wholesale prices. 


$29.75 


buys this large luxurious High Grade 
Genuine Leather Turkish Rocker No. 
1268 (worth $48.00). In style, comfort, 
and durability it cannot be excelled. 
Our FREE catalogue illustrates Turk- 
ish Rockers and Couches from $12.75 
to $76.00. - 


$9.00 
buys a “Bishop” 
Cotton Felt Mat- 
tress. Sells at 
$15.00 elsewhere 


9.50 
buys this beautiful Colonial style Brass 
Bed No. 990 (worth $45.00). It has 
massive pillars and top tubes 2 i» in 
diameter. Height of head 59in. Our 
FREE catalogue shows Iron and 
Brass Beds from $2.25 to $60.00. 


$36.50 


buys this handsome High 
Grade Buffet No. 573 (worth 
$55.00). Made of select Quar- 
tered Oak in any finish de- 
sired. Length 50 in. French 


L- Bevel Mirror 46x 16in. Our 


FREE catalogue shows 
Sideboards and Buffets from 
$11.75 to $137.00. 


Our FREE Catalogue shows 
over 1,000 pieces of fashion- 
able furniture from the cheap- 
est that is good to the best 
made. It posts youon styles 
and prices. Write f .r it today. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 17-29 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 











56 YEARS 


and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 

circumstances can Own a VOS@ piano. We allow 

a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 

deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., 
157Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cleveland 
Company 
CLEVELAND; 0. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand Depositors, 


and the reasons why this favorably 


4 Per Cent Interest 


are greticaBy told in this book. It 
sent free to anyone interested 
ao subject. Please ask for Book 


THE RAZOR WITHA 
PERFECT SHAVING 
EDCE 


Safest 
Razor Made 


The Torrey Razor is the safest razor 
made—because it has a perfect shaving 
edge that glides over the face and shaves 
without pull or hang. 


It is the safest razor made because 
it shaves the beard with a free diagonal 
stroke that leaves the skin without 
scratch or blemish. 


Torrey Razors 


are made with the old time skill of the - 
famous makers of Sheffield blades. 


Torrey Razors and Strops are the 
best shaving implements made. 


It is worth your while to send for 
our free catalogue. It tells just how to 
select and care for a razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
Dept. E Worcester, Mass. 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS | 


READY THIS DAY 


Mr. — Churchill’s 


new novel 


Mr. Crewe’s Career 


Mr. Churchill, from the time he wrote “ Richard - 
Carvel,” has held a larger following than -any 
American novelist. His new book is a love 
story of charm, bound up with exciting inci- 
dents; it is a novel of the life of to-day in’a ~ 
country district. . Farming and commercial - 
folk, politicians and the flitting summer colony 
lend variety and genuineness to the back- 
ground. Cloth, $1.50 
With eight full-page illustrations by Keller. 











oSTr_> > 


Sv oc wn Fay. 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAIR MARGARET” 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s The Primadonna 


“Mr. Crawford is at his best in this romance. He tells an absorbing story, and he places’ 
at the center of it a woman whose character is full of interest: It:is'a dramatic 
beginning, and Mr. Crawford goes on as he begins...-. the whole ‘tangled business 
becomes more and more exciting, and we follow the Primadonna through the proceedings 
with breathless interest."—Mew York Tribune. ~With frontispiece. $1.50° 





THE MUCH-DISCUSSED NOVEL OF LONDON LIFE 


Frank Danby’s The Heart. of a Child 


Being passages from the early life of Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster 
“Tt1is a mixture of naturalism and romance. . . . The book is crowded with types, and 
they are all etched with masterly fidelity of vision and sureness of touch . . . absolutely 
vivid, triumphantly alive,” says one-critic. 

“The book is . . . a thoroughly delightful and sunny story, with not a dull page, and with 
many that have a remarkably strong appeal to the emotions.” Washington Star. 
Cloth, $1.50 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALL OF THE WILD” 


The Iron Heel By Jack London 


The power and sweep and the intense earnestness of this marvelous piece of imaginative 
construction are hardly more impressive than the restraint with which the author has held 
his tempestuous forecast within bounds. Critics best accustomed to sociological investi- 
gations declare that “his analysis of the situation is essentially scientific.” All are 

agreed that “ London is one of the half dozen Americans with the real story-telling gift.” 
Ff Cloth, $1.50 














| Poblshed THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “65% Ave» 


New York 
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at- the old price (§fcoavol leather) Was 
the best edition of standard works 
ever offered for so little money. The 


new price (= i is made 


70 cts. a vol. leather 


possible by the universal appreciation 
Fifty-three 
now 
Post- 


of these excellent books. 
new volumes, making 318, 
ready. Send for complete list. 
age 7 cents per vol. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
31W. 23dSt, -  - 


BIOGRAPHY 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 
Lewes’ Life of Goethe 
Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII 


3 vols. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Abbott’s Rollo at Work and Rollo at Play 
Ballantyne’s Ungava 
Kingsley’s Water Babies and Glaucus 


CLASSICAL 
Euripides Plays, Vol. II 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero Worship 
Emerson’s Representative Men 
Machiavelli’s Prince 
Thoreau’s Walden 
Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust 


HISTORY 
Tacitus, Vol. I Annals 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 2 vols. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Chaucer’s Canterinry Tales ; Oath 
Note: 18 of the 25 Tales have been slightly simplified 
in spelling and vocabulary 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (Cary’s Translation) 
Herbert’s Temple 
Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers 
Wordsworth’s Longer Poems 





6 ; 


39 Cts. in Cloth ; 





Ons 


EVERYMAN'S 
LIBRARY 


New York City 


LIST OF NEW VOLUMES 


us 














Let every man gather some 
good books under his roof. 
Almost any luxury should be 
sacrificed to this—Channing. 








FICTION 
Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier 
Balzac’s Christ in Flanders and Other Stories 
Balzac’s The Chouans 
Balzac’s The Quest of the Absolute 
- Bronte’ s ene Eyre 


Defoe’s Journal I of the Plague Year 
Dickens’ American Notes 

. Child’s History of England 

7 Hard Times 

és Little Dorrit 

7 Our Mutual Friend 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake 
Melville's Omoo 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 
Reade’s Peg Woffington and Christie Johnson 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island 

4 Kidnapped 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo 
Prothero’s The Psalms in Human Life 
ROMANCE 
The Fall of the Nibelungs 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
Giraldus Cambrensis 
Hakluyt’ s Voyages, Vols. 3 and 4 (8 vols.) 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, illustrated 
Marco Polo’s Travels 


70 Cts. in Leather 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “2% Ar" 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and ne” 
vises parents about schools Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CALIFORNIA 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Seventeenth year begins September 29th. 
CortiBcate admits to all leading colleges. 
added this year. Outdoor study, 
surroundings.” 








(Casa de Rosas.) 
Post-graduate work 
‘An ideal school amid ideal 


Los ANGELEs, Cal. 





California Hospital , ,%°5 


ngeles 
‘Teese years. Ideal, private hospital. 150 beds. Maternity, med- 
ica 


surgical departments. eautiful semi-tropic surroundings. 
Superior training. Illustrated booklet free. Write. 


School for Nurses 





CONNECTICUT 


Che Fannie A. Smith 


Feocbel Kindergarten and Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Prineip.1, 905 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








Connecticut, Cornwall, Litchfield Co. 
RUMSEY HALL 


A superior school for boys. Three hours 
from New York City. Country life, de- 
lightful; health record, phenomenal; table 
exceptional—and boys happy. This school 
is worthy of investigation. 

Send for catalogue or make us a visit. 


L. H. Suutre, A.B., 





Headmaster. 








CONNECTICUT 
The Sanford School 


On a well stocked farm of 350 acres, Ridgewold, Redding Riage, 
Conn. Rich out-of-door experiences, not mogeely — Indi- 
vidual attention under experienced teachers. dates fo speperesice 
for all colleges. summer seqiqn for candidates for Septembe 
examination. D. S. Sanrorp, A.M., Headmaster. 








ConnecticuT, Wallingford. 


The Phelps School for Girls 


Intermediate, College Preparatory and $ Syevial Courses. Eageal / 
attention to development of mind, body, an i i. Limit 
Basketba 





ome at Gy Tennis, etc. 
For catalogue address the MIssEs ATWATER. 


The Ridge School 


Washington, Conn. In the highlands of. Litchfield County. 
A home school for older boys. Limited to 20. A ange faculty enables 
us to give particular attention to each boy. Ww. G. BrinsMapg, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
National Cathedral School 


For Girls. Fireproof Building. Park of 40 acres. Un- 
rivalled advantages in music and art. Certificate admits to College. 
Special Courses. 

Bishop of Washington, President Board of Trustees. 
Mrs. bbe. Walker, M.A., Prin., Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls 


Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French Depart- 
ae mgd | = arate residence, where French is the language 
of th ress Miss Atice A. BrisToL, Principal, Mint- 
weed prose i oh Street, Washington, D. C. 


District oF Cou ee Wephinn on, es Fleride Aye.. ¥ w. 
eautiful Colonial Home oo] for Young 

nston Hall Colles, Illustrated catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverley R. Mason, Prins, Miss E. M. Clark, LL.A., Asso. Prin. 


EUROPE 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


WILLARD SCHOOL for GIRLS. German, French, Art, Music, History, 
Literature. Foreign travel. College Preparation. Twenty-fourth ear, 
School party sails with chaperon in September. For circular address 
Miss Alice H, Luce. Ph, D. (Heideiberg), 27 Luitpold Strasse. Berlin, Germany 

American address, 388 Broadway, Winter Hill, Boston, Mass. 


























The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the country. 
Beautifully located on a ridge overlooking Long Island 
Sound, and only 50 minutes from New York City. Building 
new and specially designed and constructed for the School. 
College Preparatory and general course. Modeling, draw- 
ing, choral and sight singing included in every grade. 
Grounds 25 acres in area, laid out in attractive walks and 
gardens, and containing tennis and basketball courts. Gym- 
nasium. Outdoor sports. A few scholarships for girls pre- 
paring for college. Catalogue on request. 























The Taconic School for Girls. Near beauti- 


ful lake in the 
Berkshire Hills. Separate home for younger girls. Thorough 


college preparatory and special courses. Golf, tennis, basket-ball, 
boating. Miss Lit1an Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr), 
Miss Bertua Barcey, B.S. (Wellesley), Lakeville, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness 











Connecticut, Norwalk, “ Hillside.” 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 

affords thorough preparation for College. Certificate admits to lead- 

ing Colleges. Well equipped General and Special courses of study. 
Mrs. M. E. Meap, Principal. 





ILLINOIS 








UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for Teach. 
ers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Ph: 
Bankers, and students desiring to fipish either » High 
School or College course. One-half the work for a 
Bachelor's degree may thus be dove 
The University of Chicago 
Dw.E Chicago, ti 


HOME 


STUDY 
—— 











MAINE 








Maine, Farmington. 
Offers a romantic life 
of the Maine w 


The Abbott School Exceptional home build 


ing. Forty_boys to eight teachers. A private Puliman, under 
charge of a Master, to and from Boston. Gymnasium. 
Georce Dupiey Cuurcn, Head Master. 


WAYNFLETE SCHOOL PORTH”: 


Home School, 14 girls. Day School, 60 
Principals: Miss | Miss Lowett. 


MARYLAND 
For Young 


Maryland College "Were 


In suburbs of Baltimore. Five courses, inclucing two years’ course 
for High School Cogsantes. Exceptional advantages in Music. 
Healthful climate. o- cor sports. Non-sectarian. 50 to $500, 


Catalogue address H. Turner, D.D., Lutherville, Md., Box D. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


— Abbet Academy “3 


EMILY A. 1. EANS, Principal. 78th tng Graduate, 

elective, and college preparatory courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 

Vassar, ‘Wellesley, t. Holyoke. and other coll. " Fine grounds, 
ings. Gymnasium. Tennis, baske basket bail, golf 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of 
equivalent education. Courses in all departments 
of theology, and related fields, leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident Graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 
101st year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. 

For information address 
Prof. JoHN WINTHROP PLATNER, Andover, Mass. 


Home School 


Backward Children and Youth 


This school is open throughout the summer and pupils are 
received for the summer session. 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 











Massacuusetts, Billerica. (20 miles from Boston.) 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A thoroughly modern military home school. Boys admitted 8 to 
16 inclusive. Honorable dismissal from last, school reguired. 
Special matron for younger boys. Number limited. Terms, 
Catalogue upon request. A. H. Mircuetr, Head Master. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls 


(THE MISSES GILMAN’S SCHOOL) : 
College- Preparatory Courses. Resident and day pupils. 
iss Gilman, Miss Guild, Principals, 

324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





General and 
M 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 283 Dartmoush Street. tH, a 
epartment o arvar 

Harvard Dental School University. Unusual facili- 

ties for practical work. The infirmary is open daily and students have 

access to the City Hospitals. A three years’ course, leading to the de- 

gree. Doctor Dental Medicine. New buildings. Modern peeenen. 


Large clinic. Write for catalog. Evucene H. Smitru, D.M.D., Dean. 





Massacuusetrts, Boston, 458 Boylston Street. 


Established 1828. 
Chauncy Hall School Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Each teacher a specialist. 
AGAR and Kurt, Principals. 


Bradford. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For Young Women 


One Hundred and Fifth Year 


Thirty miles from Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Twenty-five acres of grounds. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and other colleges. General 
course of four years and two years’ course for High School graduates 
For catalogue and book of views, address the Principal. 


Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Gilman School for Gitls corporation controlled 


by Harvard professors who instruct in Radcliffe College. Courses of 
study planned for each pupil. Primary, Academic and College Pre- 
paratory. Basket-ball, tennis, Radcliffe gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Boston attractions. Address Miss Rutu Coit, Head Mistress. 





MAssAcuusetts, Easthampton. 

<113 : A modern school for boys. 67th 
Williston Seminary jurrtbecins in September. Cot. 
tage system. Biological, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gym- 
nasium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. Address Josern H. 
Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. Box 155OG. 





Massacuusetts, Great Barrington, Berkshire County. 


The HALLOCK SCHOOL goxs 


A modern school with thorough instruction, aiming to inculcate the 
pighest ideals, 344 hrs. from New York without change. The 
amilton Grange” estate. GERARD HALLock, M-A., Head Master 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 





Dean Academy 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad culture 
a loyal and helptul school spirit. Liberal endowment permits libera 
terms, $250 per year. For catalogue and information address _ 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 





“ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL dikis 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful grounds 


devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, tennis, basket 


ball, field hockey, horseback riding. 
Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and 
adcliffe examinations. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells and Mt. Hol- 
yoke. Advanced Gefteral Course for grad- 
uates of High Schools. For catalogue address 
MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, 
ell, Mass. 


TABOR ACADEMY 


MARION, MASS. 


Located on the shores of Buzzards Rav. Co-educational. $325 per 
year. For information address N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL YAiic® 

CS ee ee Low — from, Postea, Miss 
° l 3 

on Wadeesthes of July and oe —— seen 


Mount Ida School 


for Girls. 6 Miles from Boston 
Advanced Elective Courses for high school graduates. 
Special elective English Courses (diploma). 


Certificate admits without examination to all colleges. 


Write for catalogue. N 
ewton, Mass. 


Address 74 Summir St. 
In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 


Berkshire School for Boys 


A country school which combines, with the best instruction, ideal 
conditions for out-door life among the Berkshire Hills. 
SEAVER B. BUCK, Headmaster, 

Telephone 175 Great Barrington, Sheffield, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


169 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 

A school for the careful education of girls and young women. 
OHN MacDUFFIE, Ph.D. 

IRS. JOHN MacDUFFIE, A.B. 




















; Principals 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School for Boys 


A school that’s different. Send for booklet and catalogue. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
ships. i field sports, etc, 
needed. Illustrated booklet. 





Scholar- 
Permanent home for girls if 
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MICHIGAN 
15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks—June 22 to August 14 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


Over 225 courses offered for Teachers, Graduates, Under- 
graduates. Preparatory courses. University credit given. Ex- 
penses low. Delightful location, 1064 students last summer. or 
particulars anes EDWARD H. KRAUS, Sec’y 


11 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Summer School for Teachers 


Prof. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, Hanover, N. H. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL soy 


BOYS 
Pre epares for Colle es and Technical Schools. Ranks with the highest 
e schools of a England, yet b i of endowment the 
an al is only . Anew building will be opened in September. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy 


John I, Blair 
American College. ew 
ool. Campus —, 























6lst year. Prepares for any 
Buildings, ger and Swimming 

Moderate rates. I ag Sept. loth. 

OHN C. SHARPE, A. » Principal. 


Miss Richmond’s 
School. Limited 





CRANFORD, N. J. 
Suburb New York 
College Preparatory and Boardin 
number. 


Physical Culture, Native French, Music. Dancing. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Englewood, New Jersey. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Certificate gccepred by ponding ‘oem, ocation only 
14 miles from New Gymnasium, 


York ppacio qroun Ss. 
Horseback riding. Miss CREIGHT, N and “Mi iss FARRAR, Principals 


NEW YORK 


New York, Briarcliff Manor. 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls 


The next school year will open on Thursday the 8th of October. 
Terms $1,000 per year. Address 
Miss Mary A ice Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N: Y. 


St. Margaret’s Day and Boarding School 


Buffalo, N. Y. A church school for Girls. College propacepory. 
General and Elective Courses. Music and Art. Certificate admits 
toy Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, and Woman’s College. Baltimore. 
Fine opportunities for Ae prs development. Prices moderate. For 
catalogue address M ELEN Ho_tmes VAN WINKLE, Principal. 


OSSINING SCHOOL oe Giri 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Miss Ciara C. FuLuer, Principal. 


Peekskill Academy 


76th Year begins Sept. 22. Over 3,000 Former Students. 
College Preparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 
Caper UPPER SCHOOL (Ages 15-19) 118 
(1908) LOWER SCHOOL (Ages !1-14) 41 
For catalogue address The Principals, Lock Box O, Peekskill, N.Y. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
‘Half-hour from New York. 
firs. fous MCKAY A Hazen, Principal. 
iss M. L. McKay 
Assuciate Principals. 
ee sees Peruam Manor, N. Y. 
prepares many 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Ppvs visu 


but is distinctively a HYome School, and offers special advantages to 
the large number of girls who ° not © to college 


SAMUEL W. BUCK, incipal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL 


« Boarding school for girls. College Preparatory Departments and 
General Course. —— admit to leading colleges. For 
catalogue, addres: 


ELLEN CLinbe B. BARTLETT, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 











4lst year. 














. 





The Knox School for Girls 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Fifth year begins October 1, 1908. 
Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal. 





Lakewoop, New Jersey. 


The Lakewood School 


Home School for boys in America’s most beautiful winter resort. 
Number limited that individual care and training may be insured, 
Karly application necessary. 

ILBERT P. FeRGuson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Cloverside School for Girls 


High, healthy location. College preparation, Advanced work 
for graduation i in Literature, History o Psychol and Ethics. 
We aim especially to caigate poise of mind and y. Catalogue 
on request. Address MISS E. TIMLOW, Princzpai. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 26 Waiden Place. 
Montclair Academy 22nd year under same head- 


master. Military organization. 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. ~“‘ Your Boy and Our School” is 


1 little book which wiil interest parents, no mattcr where their sons 
are educated. Joun G. MacVicar, A.M. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT, N. J. (Near New York), Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, 
Principal, Hamilton Wright Mabie. LL.D., Presd’t Board of Direetors. 


NEW YORK 


The Wells School: For Giris 


On the east shore of Cayuga Lake. Thorough training for the 
leading women’s colleges. Strong General Course of Study. 
For illustrated catalogue, address Miss ANNA R. GoLpsmITH, 
A.B., Principal, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


Home School for Little Boys 
to open October Ist, 198. For circular write to 
Mrs. GEORGE HYDE CLARKE, Hyde Hall, Cooperstown,N.Y. 























Rye, New York. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 


HACKLEY SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., President Board of Trustees, 
Opens 23d September, 1908 
For catalog of Upper “= Lower Schools address Headmaster, 
P. O. Box 750. 


During the summer the buildings will remain open and full infor- 
mation may be obtained at the school. 


Emma Willard School for Girls 


(Formerly Troy, Female Seminary), Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith, and Wells Colleges, and Cornell University. 

xeneral and Special Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fi ireproot 
buildings. Basket-ball, peckey, a and other out-of-door games. For 
circulars, address Miss ANNA LEACH, AM., Principal, Troy, 


OHIO 


Lake Erie College 


and Conservatory of Music 
Fiftieth year, 1908-09, will open with new library buildin 
and enlargement of all facilities for the liberal pon! § thoroug 
education of young women. Board and tuition $300. 
Two pipe organs, Smear aaah, course of artists’ recitals. 
Director of Conservatory, HARRY CLYDE Brooks. 
For general information address 


MARY EVANS, Litt.D., President, Box E, Painesville, Obio 
The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


Aa attractive home department for a limited number of reside 
Re choal paapeces for the post t colleges. Advanced course for High 


one mates. fans. A ta nguaees rs 
ty, A ,a , P rincipals, 
Evans ood Chit Cliften. Cincinnatl. 


Rye Seminary, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





i Sea ee oHIO 
Onto, Oberlin. 
Kindergarten Training 
Exceptional advantages— Lectures from Professors of Obertin Col- 
lege-—Courses in the College at special rates— 


15th year begins Sept. 23d, 1908. [For catalogue address S SECRETARY 
Oseruin KINDERGARTEN AssociaTion, Drawer U. 


PennsyLvanta, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
: ’ For Girls 
Miss Marshall’s School 42hemic Music 


Departments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
location. Comfortable home life and outdoor sports. For catalogue, 
address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 





Onno, Oberlin, Box O. 
OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
ew gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-sixth year begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. Forcatalogue apply to Joun FisHerR Peck, Principai. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PennsyLvantiA, Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY iat: 


founded 1749, 159th year opens September 23rd. Address 
J. Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 















Specially designed building with every y nguoved equipment. 
The Misses Shipley’s School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. College Preparatory and 
Academic courses. Small classes. Resident athletic director. 
For illustrated circular address 
Tue Secretary, Box G, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Baldwin School for Girls 


(Formerly Miss Baldwin’s School) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within 17 years 216 students 
from this school hive entered Bryn Mawr College, Certificate 
almits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both 
poe and college preparatory courses. Fireproof stone baila as. 
lw reaty fy -hve sy of OWN ELL A separate gottane for or Young gir 
A = 


For aan f. --- the eden " Box +4y Bryo Mawr, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Military College“v:" 


46th Year began Sept. 18. Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Arts. Also preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery Dacaky, 
Scholastic, Military, Moral, and Athletic training. Catalogues of 
Col. Cuas. Hyatt, President. 


SPRINGSIDE, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 


GEORGE SCHOOL ‘sucks cPenne.” 


Bucks Co., Penna. 
Under management of Society of Friends. Thorough college pre- 
paration. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New Gymnasium and La- 
soratories. Large athletic field. Healthful location, 25 miles north 
ot Philadelphia. For catalog address Joseph 5. Walton, Ph.D., Prin, 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President SournworTH_ sent free on application to 
the Registrar, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


TheMeadville Theological School 


trains men and women for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Generous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for 
study abroad, yielding $810, awarded annually toa competent grad- 
uate. Special lectureships. Member of the American Committee 
tor Lectures on the History of Religions. 























Ogontz School for Young Ladies 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, 
Muss A. A. SUTHERLAND, Principals, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


Certificate admits to Wellesley and other a lending colleges. Regular 
course with diploma. Senior House. Ample groun Resident 


Physical Direct S i finishing t 1 school. 
yocel D tg SEG —E. nis shing tri ravel schoo! hoo ete ne for r catalog. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Swarthmore, Pa. mer Session 1908 
For a limited number of boys only. Splendid location—pure air, 
vane water, perenne, boating, tennis, baseball, bowling, etc. 
orte 














hirteen weeks, $160; Tr peri 13.50 per week. Minimum 
session, seven weeks, individual cgaching, k in two subjects without 
extra charge. ddress, A. H. TOMLINSON. 
VERMONT 
VERMONT, a River, In the foothills of t M 
n the foothills of the sy oun- 
Vermont 'Y tams. An endowed school for boys 


and girls, Ping Preparatory, Scientific, Music, and Art Courses. 
College Certificate privileges, Pure _sprin: ver. Mn gg gupplied 
from own tarm. Athletic field. Mili rill for bo: for 
catalogue. Joun L. Atcer, A.M., Piiaceel 





WISCONSIN 





Milwaukee-Downer College Wim2ukee 
Collese: Four Year Course. Seminary: College Preparatory 
usic: incfrumental, Vocal. Art.  Elocution. 
— Economies : Two Year Course for Teachers. Gymnastics, 
Athletics. Fine new buildings. Advantages of city and country in 
location, oderate p' Miss Even C. Sain, President. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer School of Ethics 


Formerly held at Plymouth, Mass., now under the auspices of the 
American Ethical Union, 


SESSION OF 1908 


At Madison, Wisconsin, July 5th-26th 
In connection with the Summer Session of the State University of 
Wisconsin 
LECTURE COURSES 
I. Morat Epucation. The deals, Principles, and Methods e 
Moral Education, Direct and Indirect—a course "design ed to he 
school principals and sapeiers, Sunda lay-ec hool were t and settle. 
ment leaders in the task of character building. 
HE ETHICAL MOVEMENT IN ITS GENERAL AND SPECIAL- 
IZED Forms. The Ethical Movement. a. Its basis, ry, and 
aims, b. Its relation to current thought and action. c. The need 
for Ethical foundation and organization of the social movement. d. 
The application of Ethical ideals to the family, the state, and the 
industrial order. e. Ethical Societies as aids to personal development. 
For further information apply to Secre Summer _ School o! 
Ethics; before June 19th, 33 Central Park West, New York City; 
after June 19th, care Wisconsin University, Madison, Wisconsin. 


BIRCH CLIFFS CAMP 


Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire 


Climbing, canoeing, swimming, riding, tennis. 
Expert coaching for school or college if desired. 
Athletic Instructor. 

Modern Cottage with bathroom. 

Tents with floors and khaki flies. 


Open-air Mess Hall 
Mountain in Soving Water. Pestect Health Record. 
NGS and Miss WHITON, Directors, 
733-735 Madison Ave., New York. 


Siesetal Booklet. 
Keewatin Camps Fer Bes Wisconsin Woods 
Saddle horses, sailboats, mm. shells ppesball, tennis, fencing, 
vou track, swimming, fishing, music. Trips over trail and water- 
> Senet Calle of Michigan. Minnesota, and Southern 
mn t counselor for four boys. Winter 
Tutorial al Ca . mn a endr TOM one ounce, W Wisconsin. 

















? PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
Miss Sayward’s School 


for girls in charming 
healthful suburb o 


Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern building recently en- 
larged, college preparatory and special courses, musical department, 
outdoor sports. Jevelops character, mind, and body. For illus- 
tiated cataiogue B, address Miss 3. JANET SAYWARD, Prin. 





Camp POKEGAMA for GIRLS 
In NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
Saddle horses, motor-boat, land and water sports, athiefce. Music, 
Nature study. Tutoring for school or LOUnER Cons: 
tured companions. Mr. and Mrs. RWOOD. GisHop, 


East Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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=/ LIFE INSURANCE BY MAIL, 


No Agents :: 


The POSTAL LIFE issues Standard Life and Endowment 
Policies according to the strict insurance laws resulting from 
recent insurance investigations. 
payment privilege and have the benefit of our premium-reduction 
plan which brings insurance cost down to where it ought to be. 


No Middlemen 


Policy holders enjoy our monthly- 





Send for our 





Companion Booklets 


“SEE HOW EASY IT Is” 
“SEE HOW SAFE IT Is” 








in your letter 





We'll also tell you, by mail, just what a policy will cost you. Simply state 
Ist. Your age 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


Dept. A, 525-527 Fifth Ave., New York 


2nd. Your occupation 


















SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Summer Session, July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed fg. teachers in HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS, KINDERGARTEN and. SECRETARIAL 
TUDIES. Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for librarians. 

é or announcements add ress 
President of Simmons College, Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Children’s Summer Classes 


Physical Gitere, a study, drawing, modeling, dancing,singing, 
carpentry. Miss Hopkins, of _ ie ins and Miss Fawcett’s class 
at by East 621 St., Nay York, will have charge of a house for the 
residence of cuildren without their parents. Boarding house for adults 
and children _ A class in metal work for adults will be taught by Mr. 
Martin. Aadress 

The Byrdcliffe, Woodstock. Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Carroll Springs Summer School 


Of Philosophy, Language, and Literature. Also Phys- 
ical Culture by the Austrian method; Piano, Virgil Ciavier 
method, Equestrianism and walking, outdoor lite.. For particulars 
address Jesstzg WaAITE WRIGHT, Ph.B., Forest Glen, Maryland. 


Camp Pok-0’-Moonshine for Boys 


Long Pond, Essex Co., N. WY. 
In the Adirondacks 
Six permanent buildings, 14 tents baseball wood floors). Moun- 
tain c “yin all water sports; ba tennis. Tutoring in all 
subjects (including college entrance) a. c 
phy qician. Third season. Illustrated booklet, 
h.D., Principal Peekskill Academy. Peekskill, 
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William De Morgan’s Novels 


are full of hope, humor, and love of our fellow men, but 
they are not free from tragedy and are highly original in plot. 


Somehow Good 


**A book as sound, as sweet, as wholesome, as 
wise as any in the range of fiction.’*—The N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


**Absolutely masterly. The plot is extremely in- 
dgenious.’’— Dial. 


Alice-for-short 


** The art of fiction at its noblest.’’—Dial. 


Joseph Vance 


** The first great English novel that has appeared in 
the Twentieth Century.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Each $1.75 postpaid 


*,* Illustrated leaflet about De Morgan on application 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York 





















THE SUMMER CAMP (,fa7?,a) 


i The Rockland Military Academy is "Berea on wae e 
) ascoma arents wishing 
in the» White Mountains, N. Mt. 2 "Dice where 
pee boys wh be safe. happy, and instructed m: a adhe ELMER 
a REN NCH, A.M., Supt., 5 Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N. H. 
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weeyn pn SEEING—EVEN OUT OF CURIOSITY 


100 orn toe VUST PUBLISHED Sczne 


Boards S25 —<toh $30 pee 100—35c & 40c fe postpaid 
d to * earnest inguivers”” 
& MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Returnable copies maile 
THE BIGLO 


16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


2H PE neine 
en- “ > ) 
gine made; starts without cranking, has only 3 -(@U) mple Te 
moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats Yitted 
with water-tig compartments ; cannot sink, need 
B no boat house. Weare the largest 
manufacturers of pleasure boats in 
the world. Orders filled the day 
they are received. We sell direct 
to user, cutting out all middle- 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate Prices. 
All launches fitted with two cycle reversing en- 
gines with speed ig lever ; 





men's profits. Free catalogue. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1217 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 











CONSTIPATIO 


Hunyadi TANS firs one ney ehcnoning ts boy men 
saeorad water as a laxative and health tonic. 


rself in heal condition drinking 
Sot i case un ctinn eae canes 






She provides a pure and wholesome 
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7 BANKING MAIL 
4 AT SIX PER CENT 


If you are receiving less than 
6% on your savings account, it 
will be to your advantage to send 
us your address so that we can 
mail you, without any obligation 
on your part to do business with 
us, our handsome booklets which 
give full information concerning 
our doubly secured Certificates of 
Deposit, yielding 6%, payable 
monthly, quarterly, or semi-annu- 
ally, as desired by the depositor. 

Please ask for booklet “ A.” 


Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 








F.E.MS GURRIN 
PRESIDENT. 


. =o 
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=20%Increase= 


About 20% increase in population occurs in 
the United States every 10 years; a much 
5 rate of increase occurs in volume 
of business and wealth, and about 


40% 


increase every 10 years in the value and 
earnings of ** Central’’ Business Prop- 
erty in growing cities, 

We divide carefully selected Business 

Prope ties in growing cities into “‘ Units,” 
secured by deed, suitable for trust funds 
and all conservative investors. 

Owners of $4,766,000 worth of “ Units”’ re- 
ceived in 1907 6 1-10%. 

The irresistible growth of this country as- 
sures that such properties will make the 
above “‘Units’’ double in value in 20 
years and pay owners over 12% on their 
original investment. 

“Units” are tax free and negotiable. 

Full “Units” $1,000 and up; fractional 
** Units " $100 and up. 

Proofs that Central Business Properties 
double in value in 20 years sent upon 
request for circular No. 25. 


The Trustee Securities Company 
1 Wall Street, New York 
; Tel. 2074 Rector 
nes, Trustee Company, Seattle. 


The Trustee Company, Los Angeles. 
The Trustee Company, Spokane. 



































We refer to any Commercial Agency, Bank or Trust Co. 
BEST EARTH ON EARTH 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


E own 30,000 lots in New York City, 
bought three to ten qo ago. Two 
years ago we se. selling in Brooklyn 
till tunnels and bridges were complete. 
Tunnel now running— Elevated Railroad 

starts next month on Williamsburg Bridge—crush 
on Brooklyn Bridge thing of the past— Manhattan 
Bridge nearing completion. and we are again in the 
field with all our forces and resources. The fore- 
most real estate concern in the world will, next 
fall, begin a campaign of publicity which will startle 
the world—at the attractiveness of our terms and 
prices. In the meantime, we should be glad to 
secure the right kind of a representative in each 
community; we don’t want “ out of work,” we want 
men of high standing who will thoroughly investi- 
gate, and whose word carries weight in their own 
community. Such men can, like our Mr. Z, M. P. 
Inge. Trustee of Mobile, Ala., and Rev. R. Rock, 
of Troy, N. Y., make from $10,000 to $25,000 per 
year for themselves, and more for their clients. 

hose who can give only part time make especially 
successful agents. Address IMMEDIATELY. 


WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY 
261 Broadway, New York, Dept. B 
Largest real estate concern in the world. 


P.S.—Application for advance information regarding lots 
will receive careful attention, 






















FIT 


If your money can earn six per cent 
and at the same time be absolutely 
safe—and easily available at any time— 
why should you be satisfied with 3 or 4 
per cent? 

This company issues 6 per cent 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


Amply protected by first mortgages on 
improved real estate. These certifi- 
cates run for 2 years, or as much longer 
as you wish. They are issued in amounts 
of $100 or more, and are negotiable. 
There isn’t any safer, more convenient 
and profitable investment for savings or 
idle funds. 


Let us send you the booklet giving full informa- 
tion concerning this old, conservative institution 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1049 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


‘The Linen Store” 














Fine Cotton Materials 


Most of these we have imported direct from the 
best European manufacturers. The line includes all 
white French and English Nainsooks, India, Persian 
and Victoria Lawns, French Lawns (soft and regu- 
lar finish), White and Ecru Batiste, Silk and Cotton 
Mulls, Cambrics, Longcloths, Percales, Organdies 
and Swisses. 


Tailored Waist Materials 


In fine_Imported French, Scotch, and English 
Madras, Cheviots and Piques, in many exclusive de- 
signs in stripes, checks, and embroidered effects. In all 
white and colors; suitable for the new Tailored Waists. 
Highly recommended for their washin, qualities. 

3 inches wide, at 35c. to $1.50 per yard. 








Washable Dress Goods 





St. Gall Dress Swisses 


The range this year includes all the staple dots 
from the small pin dot to the large cushion dot 
together with an extensive variety of small and 
medium figures and striped effects. 

30 inches wide, at 40c. to $1.50 per yard. 


White French Batiste 


These goods are made on hand looms and are em- 
broidered in small and medium figures with some 
fine corded effects, together with a number of new 
Bayadere stripes with Herringbone stitching and 
small designs. We can recommend these on account 
of their washing and wearing qualities. 

40 and 42 inches wide, from 85c. to $2.50 per yard. 








In addition to the above we show practically every desirable Wash Fabric in both Staple and Novelty goods. 
SAMPLES: Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and we are pleased at all 


times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request. 











oth Ave. & 34th Se N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 


Opposite 
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3 qlare 


no more showing shadows, no more cracking, 
bagging or wrinkling, nor curling at the edges 


FA : ; = : 
Hollana With Brenlin, the new window shade material. 
Shade 


afteruse Holland shades let in a glare and show shadows 

cast upon them; they wrinkle and bag—because they 

haven't body enough. : . 

Opaque shades ‘‘crack’’—because in the making iiitasugaey = 
they are filled with chalk to make them opaque and i - 

hang straight. A Brenlin Shade 


As the shades are handled this chalk dreaks—making the unsightly ‘‘cracks’? 
that are so familiar. 


Brenlin > 








Patented 1906. Trade-mark Registered “a wpe 4 
The New Window Shade Material — BRENLIN 
is a fine, closely woven, supple material with- __~ 4s perforated in the edge 
out filling of any kind, yet with a natural ~ of every yard. You can only 
body that makes it hang straight ee S Se oo oe 
and smooth and really shade. < Z 


, closely—but be sure that it is there 
With Brenlin Duplex, daré 





when your shades are — —. ie : 
, ; our protection against shades that loo 
one side, light the other, Evy like Dreatin—bet “erack.’? Leading dealers 
in you can darken . have Brenlin ; if yours hasn’t, we will give you the 
Secinil bedrooms complete- “© ~> name of one who has, or supply you direct. 
Shate ly yet maintain a & Write today for samples, et ee ors. and “The Treatment 
after use uniform color outside. we; of Windows,” showing how best lighting effects are secured, 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 2045-2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 














Now walk! 


Not pleasant, is it? 


Pm  The sole of the ordinary shoe is as stiff, as unyielding as 
a board. 
At every step you take, your foot bends, the sole 

of your shoe bends scarcely at all. This makes the 
ball of your foot, bearing the ex¢ive weight of your 
". body, rub against the sole. 
rub, rub that brings hard, callous places, makes your feet 
95 out of every 100 cases of foot suffering can be traced directly to 
In the RED Cross SHOE, there is zone of this rubbing. 
j Its sole is flexible; it is tanned by a special process. None of the adulterants and 
re chemicals used to “ weight” leather and Aurry the tanning are used. All its matura/ life and 
| suppleness are preservéd. 
4 nt ny of regular thickness, it dends with the foot ! 
an 





e; 


ne 
i It is this constant rub, 
ey “draw,” burn, ache! 
this cause. 







I Follows its every movement, just as a glove moves with the 
; entirely prevents the drawing and smarting caused by stiff soles. The RED Cross SHOE gives a feeling 
of ease, of freedom, a buoyant, springy sensation you can not imagine until you wear it. 
Get it. Bend it. Walk in it. See how light it is! Know for yourself the relief, the 
comfort it gives! Notice what a wonderful difference this fexid/e sole does make! 
7 THe Rep Cross is made in a@// styles, a// leathers ! 


If your dealer hasn’t it, don’t let that prevent 
your getting it. Write us—we will give you the 
name of a dealer who has or supply you direct. 
Fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50: High Shoes, 
4.00. Special, styles de luxe, Oxfords, $4.00; 
igh Shoes, $5.00. 

Our booklet, ‘“‘ Modern Shoe Comfort,” shows 
all of the styles for the season, and ex jains the 
importance r ang comfort tohealth. Write for it. 

roha, 

539-559 Dandridge St 

This trade-mark with the 

Fechheimer & Co. is, 
Insist on seeing it. 
“wit 2 y see it don't 



















No 161, Red Cross Buckle 

\ Oxford, Tan Calf or 

fia," Patent Colt, 

: $4.00. 
€ 
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A stamped on the sole. 

jam If you don't 

fay buy. 
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As the political campaign 
_advances, the support of 
the leading candidate for 
the Presidential nomination in each 
party continues to increase in strength. 
For the Republican Convention 744 
delegates have been selected out of a 
total membership of 980. Of this number 
359 are known to favor Secretary Taft, 
68 Senator Knox, 56 Governor Hughes, 
46 Speaker Cannon, 32 Vice-President 
Fairbanks, 25 Senator La Follette, while 
160 are uncommitted. Secretary Taft has 
the support of over 48 per cent of the 
delegates so far elected, and within 132 
of the number of votes necessary for his 
nomination on the first ballot. The con- 
test, as it now stands, resolves itself into 
Mr. Taft against the “ favorite sons,” each 
of whom has the support of practically 
no delegates except those from his own 
State, and in one or two cases not all of 
those. The Nevada and New Hamp- 
shire Conventions last week declined to 
indorse. Mr. Taft, while not expressing 
preference for any one else, but North 
Carolina, Colorado, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia instructed their delegations for 
him, and Maine adopted a resolution 
of preference. The Pennsylvania State 
Convention indorsed Senator Knox and 
instructed the delegates at large to vote 
for him, praised Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, and adopted a strong protec- 
tionist resolution, which admitted, how- 
ever, rather reluctantly, the need of some 
revision. Mississippi’s delegation is un- 
instructed, and some delegates are said 
to favor Mr. Foraker. In the Demo- 
cratic party there are fewer favorite 
sons, only Governor Johnson, of Minne- 
sota, and Judge Gray, of Delaware, 
having been indorsed by their State 
Conventions, the latter against his ex- 
pressed wish. An estimate by the New 
York Herald of the probable make-up 
of the Democratic Convention gives: 


The Political 
Campaign 


delegates already for Mr. Bryan, 217; . 
probably for Mr. Bryan, though not yet 
chosen, 548; probably against Mr. Bryan, 
129; doubtful or uncommitted, 114.- The 
Illinois Convention last week: indorsed 
Mr. Bryan’s candidacy, while the New 
Jersey and Connecticut Conventions 
declined to declare themselves for him. 
In the Democratic party -the; situation 
seems to be Mr. Bryan against an-anti- 
Bryan sentiment, as yet uncrystallized, 
with Governor Johnson a probable, and 
in our opinion admirable, center around 
which such crystallization may take 
place. 


® 
The President, the When, — last 
week Mon- 
Congress, and the People 
day, a mes- 


senger from the President appeared in 
Congress, some of the members of the 
House and the Senate exhibited im- 
patience, some indifference, and some 
amusement. As soon as Congress, 
however, learned how the country had 
received the Message it exhibited a 
somewhat anxious change of heart. This 
was an altogether wholesome and refresh- 
ing spectacle. The President is bound 
by the Constitution to recommend legis- 
lation ; but the force of his recommen- 
dations is, and ought to be, dependent 
upon their adequacy in expressing the 
popular will. ‘This Message of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s was a reminder to Congress 
that there was still much important legis- 
lation to be enacted—recompensing em- 
ployees injured in the public service, 
regulating child labor in the District of 
Columbia, providing money for the Water- 
ways Commission and the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, providing for an 
investigation of tariff conditions and pro- 
viding for temporary financial relief and 
for expert study in preparation for an 
effective and permanent financial law. In 
addition, the President emphasized two of 
45* 
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the measures he had 1ecommended: “ the 
measure to do away with the abuse of 
the power of injunction and the measure 
or group of measures to strengthen and 
render both more efficient and more 
wise the control by the National Gov- 
ernment over the great corporations 
doing an inter-State business.” There 
are some men engaged in financial 
and commercial enterprises who are 
asking if the time has not arrived for 
“letting up” on this movement for the 
control of inter-State business. We 
have had anti-trust legislation and then 
railway regulation; is it not time, they 
ask, for a period of readjustment? There 
have been abuses, but corporations have 
learned their lesson. The answer is 
twofold, and the President gives it 
frankly. First, some of the present anti- 
trust legislation now on the statute-books 
is unjust. All combination is not bad ; 
some of it is good and should be 
allowed. Second, corporations have not, 
all of them, learned their lesson. There 
are powerful concerns which are not only 
harmful but actually dishonest. This 
is a statement of fact, and to support 
that statement the President cites cer- 
tain findings of the Finance Commission 
of Boston. That Commission, appointed 
to investigate conditions in the city, 
reports, in a communication to the Mayor 
and Council dated April 17, facts which 
show that many corporations are still 
offenders. 


8 


The Commission 
reports three sorts 
of combinations—those among boiler- 
makers, those among contractors for fire- 
proofing, and those among concerns 
engaged in the manufacture and supply 
of structural steel. The Commission 
gives the names of these concerns. In 
all cases the practice was about the same. 
Representatives of the bidders for some 
public work would assemble or commu- 
nicate with one another. By common 
agreement one bidder would be desig- 
nated to do the work at a certain 
price ; a certain sum—or in some cases 
a certain proportion of the excessive 
profit—would be assigned to each of 
the bidders. Then the bids, so graded 
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that the concern desinated would be 
sure to be successful, were submitted 
as if made in good faith. Thus, in one 
case, a boiler-repair company made con- 
tracts with the city (by agreement with 
other companies) aggregating $2,600. 
On these it made a profit of $1,400, and 
out of this distributed to one company 
$300, to another $300, and toa third $200, 
entering on its books the total of $800, 
offsetting it by a false entry.of “‘ Merchan- 
dise.” In some cases (as in the fireproof- 
ing contracts), in place of collusive bids, 
payment was made by one company to 
others for abstaining from competition. 
Even charities (a hospital and a home 
for crippled children) were not exempt 
from this mode of securing money. The 
offenses which were committed on the 
largest scale were those committed by 
the combinations in the structural steel 
trade. Careful arrangements were made 
to preserve the appearance of competition. 
A secret code was in use, and even false 
statements were signed denying all fraud, 
collusion, or connection with any other 
person bidding for the work. The Fi- 
nance Commission report that this com- 


bination “included substantially all the 
local concerns and many of the largest 
corporations in the United States en- 
gaged in manufacturing or furnishing 
structural steel for use in any part of 


New England.” So long as such prac- 
tices exist and are made known, the 
country will have little patience with 
those who would cry halt to the move- 
ment for adequate control of great cor- 
porations. The President urges Congress 
to lodge in some Executive Department 
or in a Commission the power “ to pass 
upon any combination or agreement in 
relation to inter-State commerce.” There 
can be no doubt of the ultimate victory 
of the policies for which the President 
stands. Those who are attempting to 
obstruct them do not understand the 
temper of the people. 


@ 


Following its rati- 
fication of arbitra- 
tion treaties with 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, and 
Portugal, the United States Senate has 
now ratified an arbitration treaty with 


The Arbitration Treaty 
with Great Britain 
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Great Britain. In 1897 it rejected the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. In 1905 it re- 
jected the Hay-Durand Treaty. In 1908 
it ratifies the Root-Bryce Treaty. It is 
said that the opposition of the Irish soci- 
eties compassed the defeat of the first- 
named treaty. We know that Senatorial 
dignity, offended by the use of the word 
“agreement” in the text instead of 
“treaty,” brought~ about the defeat of 
the second, the Senate holding that each 
specific case under a general treaty 
must be covered, not by an agreement, 
but by a treaty, which, under the Consti- 
tution, must be approved by that body. 
The treaty of 1908 is ratified because of 
concessions by both Executive and Sen- 
ate. The text stipulates that the special 
agreements for arbitration are to be 
made by the President, “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


And the Senate accepts the word “ agree- 


ment,” after all. Of course this feature 
equally distinguishes the treaties already 
ratified at this session with other coun- 
tries. The distinguishing feature of the 
Anglo-American treaty, above all others, 
is the recognition by the British Govern- 
ment and approval by our own ofa right 
to refer to any self-governing dominion 
of the British Empire, for its concurrence, 
a special agreement which may affect 
its interests in any manner. Colonial 
pride—particularly Canada’s—should be 
gratified by this example of broad- 
minded, ‘far-seeing statesmanship, the 
kind one. naturally expects from such 
men as ‘Mr. Bryce and Sir Edward 
Grey. It may be said that the treaties 
just ratified are not very obligatory, since 
they exclude subjects affecting the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the contracting states. A beginning, 
however, may very well be made in arbi- 
trating “differences of a legal nature 
or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties.” In this department of causes 
of possible friction there will be found 
plenty of material for arbitration. His- 
tory shows that the more the nations 
arbitrate the broader becomes the scope 
of arbitration. In eight years the scope 
will not unlikely become wide indeed, 
and the policy will justify itself anew. 
This new treaty with England is a long 
step in the right direction, and may 
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justly be regarded as a direct outcome 
of the Hague Conference. 


& 


If any proof is needed of 
the active and widespread 
interest in the United 
States in the subject of international 
law, it is found in the remarkable devel- 
opment of the American Society of Inter- 


International 
Law 


national Law, which has just held its 


second annual meeting in Washington. 
Starting with a small group of men, 
maintaining its discussions on the high- 
est intellectual level, and making no 
efforts to secure popular following, the 
Society now numbers nine hundred mem- 
bers, among whom are the Chief Justice 
and other distinguished members of the 
Supreme Court, Cabinet officers, Sena- 
tors and Representatives, men eminent 
in the diplomatic service, as well as 
prominent lawyers and publicists in all 
parts of the country. Though the Soci- 
ety does not stand for- any official inter- 
pretation of the international policy of 
the Government, and is wholly inde- 
pendent in criticism and discussion, it is 
gratifying and significant that prominent 
in the councils of the Sone ar mem- 
bers of the three co-ordinate branches of 
the Government, who do not think it 
inconsistent with any of their official 
and National duties to help shape the 
principles and practice of international 
law. ‘Thus, the man who occupies the 
highest position in the Cabinet and is 
the highest exponent of our foreign 
policy, Secretary Root, is the President 
of the Society, and Mr. James B. Scott, 
Solicitor of the State Department, who 
rendered eminent service at the Hague 
Conference, is its Secretary. The Cabi- 
net is further represented among the 
vice-presidents by Secretaries Taft and 
Straus, while Senator Cullom, Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate, and the Hon. John Sharp 
Williams, Democratic leader in the 
House, are members of the Council. 
Three ex-members of the Cabinet and 
several ex-Senators are also among the 
officers. These names, representing 
past and present official responsibility, 
are a guaranty that the Society will 
not be occupied merely with academic 
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questions. On the other hand, the large 
representation of the law faculties of our 
universities in the Executive Council and 
membership is an assurance that the 
Society does not occupy itself merely 
with official precedents or questions of 
expediency, but insures broad discus- 
sions of ethical principles. On the eth- 
ical side, however, no pure idealist, not 
even Tolstoy himself, could have taken 
higher ground than did Secretary Root 
in his opening address on “The Sanc- 
tions of International Law.” He showed 
that the lack of definiteness and author- 
ity in international |aw as compared with 
municipal. law, and the lack of visible 
machinery for its enforcement, create 
difficulties more apparent than real. 
The most powerful agent in the main- 
tenance of municipal law is not physical 
but moral force, and it is the same decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, to 


which appeal was made in the Declara-’ 


tion of Independence, that is and will 
be the great force in influencing the con- 
duct of nations. ‘“ There is no civilized 
country,” said Secretary Root, “ which is 
not sensitive to the influence of general 
public opinion. Nations dread the moral 
isolation created by adverse public opin- 
ion. It is always difficult to analyze the 
action of moral forces, but it remains 
true and is universally recognized that 
the nation which has with it the moral 
force of the world’s approval is strong, 
and the nation that rests under the world’s 
condemnation is weak.” Secretary Root 
had also the satisfaction of announcing 
the progress made in our own country 
in the work of establishing a general 
system under which there may be impar- 
tial judgment upon the application of 
the rules of international law. Eleven 
of the conventions signed at The Hague 
have been approved by the Senate. 
Treaties of arbitration between the 
United States and England, and with 
France, Spain, Norway, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Mexico, have been signed and 
ratified by the Senate. Another impor- 
tant event has been the assembling of 
representatives of the five Central Amer- 
ican States, who have agreed, after long, 
temperate, and kindly discussion, upon 
a series of conventions ratified by their 
respective governments which will pro- 
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mote the reasonable and peaceable solu- 
tion of difficulties based on judicial 
procedure. Two of the important topics 
taken up by the International Law Soci- 
ety are to be the subject of future study 
by special committees, namely, “ Should 
the Violation of Treaties be Made a 
Federal Offense?” and “ The Codifica- 
tion of International Law.” 


8 


Next week the 
New York Legis- 
lature will meet 
in extra session to consider, primarily, 
the bills aiming to abolish race-track 
gambling. These bills, at the regular 
session, passed the Assembly by an 
almost unanimous vote, but were defeated 
in the Senate on a vote of 25 to 25. 
What is the issue presented by these 
measures? In 1895 an amendment to 
the State Constitution was adopted 
which read as follows: 


The Fight Against 
Race-Track Gambling 


Nor shall any lottery or the sale of lottery 
tickets, pool-selling, book-making, or any 
other kind of gamb!ing hereafter be author- 
ized or allowed within this State; end the 
Legislature shall pass appropriate laws to 
prevent offenses against any of the pro- 
visions of this section. 

In the same year the Legislature amended 
the Penal Code so as to make it a felony 
to engage in pool-selling or bookmaking, 
at any time or place, or to record bets or 
to keep or occupy any place or stand for 
such purpose. This provision would have 
operated to put an end to all gambling 
on horse races anywhere in the State, if 
a provision had not been added that this 
classification as a felony should not 
apply in uny case where an exclusive 
penalty was provided in some other 
law. At the same time the so-called 
Percy-Gray Law was passed, which pro- 
vided that the exclusive penalty for 
bookmaking and pool-selling on author- 
ized race-tracks, provided no memoran- 
dum or token of the bet was delivered, 
should be the forfeiture of the amount 
wagered, to be recovered in a civil 
action. The action of the Legislature 
created an anomalous condition in the 
State. The man who manages a pool- 
room in New York City, for instance, 
and accepts wagers on the races to be 
run at Sheepshead Bay, is guilty of a 
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felony, and may be punished by a fine 
of not more than $2,000, or by im- 
prisonment in a State prison for not 
more than two years; while the man 
within the inclosure of a race-track, who 
does precisely the same act as his 


fellow-Lookmaker in New York City, is 


liable to have the loser of a bet sue him 
and recover the amount of his wager, 
and he is liable to no other penalty. 
Gambling on horse races outside a race- 
track fence is a felony, for which a man 
may. go to prison; identically the same 
kind of gambling on the same horse races 
within the charmed circle of the race- 
track fence is practically permitted under 
the protection of the law, for the penalty 
imposed is so inadequate that it is never 
invoked. The bills which were intro- 
duced, at the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Hughes, place gambling in and 
out of the race-tracks on the same foot- 
ing. They make bookmaking and pool- 
selling everywhere in the State a misde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than one year. 


& 

The arguments 
in favor of the 
continuation of 
the existing state of affairs and the 
permitting of bookmaking within race- 
track inclosures are, as far as we appre- 
hend them, as follows : 

1. The Court of Appeals has decided 
thatthe Percy-Gray Lawis Constitutional. 
It has declared that the Constitution 
has clothed the. Legislature with the 
right to determine what laws are “ap- 
propriate” for carrying into effect the 
provision of the Constitution in regard 
to gambling; that the Percy-Gray Law 
is “in a sense appropriate to accomplish 
the purpose of that provision ;” and 
that, “it being in a degree appropriate,” 
there is no principle of Constitutional 
law which would authorize the Court to 
condemn it as invalid or unconstitutional. 
Since the Legislature, by passing laws 
which in its judgment are “ appropri- 
ate” to prevent offenses against the 
provision of the Constitution quoted 
above, has complied with the Constitu- 
tional mandate, it has no duty now to 
reverse its action. 

2. Gambling is an evil which cannot 


The Case for Gambling 
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be entirely done away with. Men will 
gamble. Since we cannot abolish it, 
let us regulate it by confining it to race- 
tracks where conditions are healthful, 
and where the sport is carried on in an 
orderly, honest fashion. By so doing we 
will diminish the number of pool-rooms 
in the cities, for the Jockey Club does 
everything in its power to keep the news 
of the results of the races from the out- 
side gambling establishments. 

3. Without gambling the sport of 
horse-racing cannot be continued. With- 
out horse-racing the breed of horses can- 
not so rapidly and so surely be improved. 

In addition to these general arguments 
certain specific objections are made to 
the present bills: 

4. To make bookmaking outside of 
race-tracks a misdemeanor where it is 
now a felony is to encourage the increase 
of pool-rooms. 

5. To make the penalty for gambling 
imprisonment only, without the alterna- 
tive of a fine, is too drastic. The offense 
is not such a serious one as to call for 
such a penalty. 

6. The bills are unfair because they 
go into effect immediately on their pas- 
sage. It is the usual custom for amend- 
ments to the Penal Code to become 
operative on September 1. Many con- 
tracts have been entered into for the 
present racing season in reliance upon 
the present law. It would entail great 
loss on owners of racing stables and 
would be practically confiscation to close 
the race-tracks before the season is over. 


& 

To these argu- 
ments, which are 
the strongest that 
have been offered, we would reply as 
follows : 

1. There may be a wide difference 
between a law which does not violate the 
Constitution, and one which in good 
faith carries out a provision of the Con- 
stitution. The Court decided that it 
found no reason to declare the law un- 
constitutional, not that it found that the 
law sincerely complied with the Consti- 
tutional mandate. Since it found the 
law “in a degree appropriate,” it was 
not called upon to pronounce on the 
question whether it was appropriate to 
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the point of efficiency. The Legislature, 
under the clever guidance of astute 
lawyers, complied with the letter of the 
Constitution with the narrowest possible 
margin between their action and non- 
compliance, That it utterly failed to 
comply with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion is proved by the fact that the pro- 
vision was inserted in the Constitution 
for the express purpose of making 
impossible the allowing of race-track 
gambling, which had been going on for 
seven years under the Ives Law, and 
by the fact that the Percy-Gray Law 
has not in the slightest degree incom- 
moded gamblers in the practices which 
the framers of the Constitution sought 
to suppress. 

2. Those who believe that gambling 
should be regulated have a right to their 
opinion, but when they suggest that the 
regulation be done under the pretense 
of prohibition, by a trick, an evasion of 
the intent of the fundamental law of the 
State, they ostracize themselves from 
the company of law-abiding men. The 
Percy-Gray Law is not a regulating act. 
It does not pretend to be. If it purport- 


ed to regulate gambling by permitting it 


under certain conditions, it would be 
unconstitutional on its face. Let those 
who want to regulate gambling, and by 
so doing minimize its evils, try to secure 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
that end. If the abolition of race-track 
gambling increases the number of pool- 
rooms, so be it. It is better to have 
pool-rooms in violation of the law, than 
race-track gambling by legislative evasion 
and nullification of the Constitution: 

3. If to improve the horse we must 
deteriorate men by making vice easy 
and pleasant for them, and must degrade 
our ideals of respect for law and the 
sovereign will of the people, let the horse 
go to destruction. The price is too high 
to pay. 

4. Experience would indicate that to 
make bookmaking a misdemeanor will 
not encourage the increase of pool-rooms, 
but rather the contrary. With gambling 
a felony, juries will not convict. Laws 
without convictions under them are 
worse than none. 

5. A penalty, to be adequate, must be 
heavy enough to act asadeterrent. ‘The 
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gambler does not feara fine. He counts 
it in as an expense of his business, and 
goes on gambling. 

6. The duty of carrying out the 
intent of the Constitution admits of no 
postponement. Contracts which depend 
for their profitable carrying out on the 
continuance of illegal practice (illegal 
even under the present law) have no 
right to consideration. As Governor 
Hughes has said, “ Under what pro- 
vision of the Constitution or the laws is 
there any vested right in maintaining 
gambling privileges? Are we to recog- 
nize vested rights in the profits of law- 
breaking ?” 

Stripped of the sophistries and side 
issues with which those who profit from 
the protection of race-track gambling 
seek to confuse the question, it is a very 
simple issue which confronts the State of 
New York. Are the people and their 
Constitution supreme in the State, or are 
the gamblers and their associates to defy 
them in maintaining their special privi- 
lege in vice ? 


® 


The New York Legislature 
has passed a bill which 
would permit the Public 
Service Commission to tie up a rapid 
transit line to a private corporation for 
fifty years. It is a measure honestly 
conceived as a remedy for what is fast 
becoming an intolerable condition in 
New York City. The municipality needs 
new subways; but the law as to a debt 
limit prevents its borrowing money to 
build them; and a popular referendum 
under the Rapid Transit Act had deter- 
mined that subways should not be built 
by private capital. It was also contended 
that if the city should build a subway, 
no private interests could be found to 
operate it under the provisions of the 
law limiting a lease to twenty years, 
with a twenty-year renewal. There have 
been two remedies suggested: one is 
a change in the Constitution so as to 
allow a city to reckon an _ income- 
producing property (such as a_ sub- 
way) not a debt but an asset; the 
other is a change in the law _permit- 
ting private capital to build subways 
and extending the period for operating 
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leases, so as to invite private capital. 
The Legislature has acted on both of 
them; it has passed the amendment to 
the Constitution ; but to make it effective 
another Legislature will have to pass it 
and a popular vote approve it ; the Leg- 
islature has also passed the Robinson 
Bill, which can become law only after 
receiving both the Mayor’s and the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. The amendment isa 
wise one. The Outlook has long urged 
it. The bill we believe, except for one 
of its provisions, to be an unwise one. 
The extension of the term of the operat- 
ing lease to thirty-five years will attract 
capital while at the same time binding 
the hands of the city for only one gen- 
eration. The provisions permitting sub- 
ways to be built with private capital we 
deem ill-advised, for the city ought to 
own its rapid transit lines from the be- 
ginning. When, too, the bill permits a 
franchise for fifty years to be granted to a 
private corporation building a subway, it 
makes the period much too long. No gen- 
eration ought to tie the hands of a suc- 
ceeding generation. In Wisconsin the 
attitude toward franchises has undergone 
a great change. According to the law 
of that State, a franchise is not a piece 
of property which can be either valued 
or taxed ; it is a license which no more 
increases the capital value of the con- 
cern which holds it than a hack license 
affects the price of the cab for which it 
is issued. On the other hand, the 
franchise is not granted for a term of 
years. It is indeterminate. It is rev- 
ocable, but it may be indefinite. The 
State, however, can revoke it only by 
agreeing to pay to the possessor the 
physical valuation of the plant which is 
operated under the franchise. Thus a 
public utility company cannot increase its 
capitalization bythe simple means of rais- 
ing its rates and therefore raising the value 
of the franchise, for the franchise can- 
not be capitalized; on the other hand, 
it is insured against losing the value of 
its plant because the State is bound to 
reimburse it for its plant if it ceases 
through loss of its franchise to be able 
to use the plant. Under this plan one 
generation cannot tie up the succeeding 
generation. The consistency and logi- 
calness of the Wisconsin plan (whatever 
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may be its practicability) is in the strong- 
est contrast to the endless experimenta- 
tion, reversals, and legal blind alleys 
which have characterized the practice in 
the State of New York. It is not always 


the theoretically formed plan that em- 


bodies the best theory; often the truth 
is arrived at by a series of contradictions. 
Nevertheless, we believe that New York 
has allowed itself to experiment too 
wildly ; it has run to extremes. In spite 
of some very good features, we believe 
the Robinson Bill is a swing of the pen- 
dulum much too far backward. 


@ 


The Scandinavian-American The inter- 
Educational Exchange , changes of 
professors be- 

tween America and Germany and Amer- 
ica and France have now been followed, 
we are glad to say, by the beginning of 
an exchange between America and Scan- 
dinavia. Chancellor MacCracken, of New 
York University, has just returned to this 
country after lecturing at the Univer- 
sities of Copenhagen and Christiania. 


Introduced to crowded audiences by the 
rectors of these universities, Dr. Mac- 
Cracken lectured on “ American Ideals ” 


and “Aims in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” These lectures owed their incep- 
tion largely to the Copenhagen Polliti- 
ken, a newspaper of influence, which 
last autumn published interviews favor- 
able to a proposed interchange with 
professors of the university of that capi- 
tal. This aroused equal interest here. 
The Dansk-Amerikansk Selskab (Da- 
nish-American Association) took up the 
matter and appointed a committee which 
raised the necessary funds. The whole 
expense was borne by American Danes 
as a gift to their native land. Among 
them are Professor Lorentzen, of New 
York University, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the well-known 
writer and lecturer; Mr. H. L. Hertz, 
United States Internal Revenue Collector 
at Chicago, and Mr. Ivar Kirkegaard, 
the editor of the Danish Norden, pub- 
lished at Racine, Wisconsin. The presi- 
dents of the two universities in New 
York City expressed sympathy with the 
movement and promised to lecture in 
Copenhagen. In September President 
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Butler will follow Dr. MacCracken. 
Dr. Warming, rector of the University 
of Copenhagen, has justly characterized 
this professorial exchange as_ worthy 
“ of admiration and gratitude from our 
whole land.” The names of the Scan- 
dinavians who are to return the visits 
of Presidents MacCracken and Butler 
are not yet announced. Americans 
who two years ago at St. Louis lis- 
tened to the fluent English of Professor 
Otto Jespersen, who holds the chair 
of English Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, will hope that he 
may be one. Another interesting ap- 
pointment would be that of Dr. Harald 
HOffding, Professor of Philosophy at 
the same institution, and, since the Uni- 
versity of Christiania has also enjoyed 
Chancellor MacCracken’s lectures, of 
Dr. Brégge, its rector, who has already 
visited America. The commendation of 
Drs. Warming and Brégge has now been 
followed by that of the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Lund in Sweden. Thus, with 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden officially 
enlisted in this international interchange 
of professors, there remains only Finland, 
with its influential University of Helsing- 


fors, to complete the list of Scandinavian 
countries. But Finland is under Russian 
sovereignty. Would the Russian authori- 
ties permit the interchange? It is to be 
hoped so. It would benefit not only all 
Scandinavia; it would reach across a 
racial barrier. It would inevitably affect 
Slav civilization, and for good. 


® 


Arriving in New York 
last week, a visitor to 
the city found the 
streets vibrating with the National colors. 
From the windows of buildings on cross 
streets and avenues, from tenements and 
from houses of the well-to-do and the 
rich, fluttered a profusion of American 
flags. He pondered over the date; no, 
’ this was not a day set apart as a National 
holiday ; he thought over the recent 
public events ; but there was no victory 
to celebrate, no foreign potentate to wel- 
come. Then he remembered that this 
was the week set apart for celebrating 
the foundation of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of New York a hundred years 


A Roman Catholic 
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ago. Sure enough, there among the mass 
of red, white, and blue were to be seen 
occasional flags of the papal colors, gold 
and white, bearing the emblems of the 
keys and the tiara. In some quarters 
the Irish flag of green, bearing the harp 
of Erin, added another color. Every- 
where, however, the American flag over- 
whelmingly predominated. Perhaps in 
this sight could be found the most sig- 
nificant as well as the most conspicuous 
factor in this religious celebration—the 
expression of patriotism. There is only 
one place, according to American prin- 
ciples, for the union of State and Church, 
and that is in the hearts of the people. 
This celebration seems to indicate that 
the American spirit has fostered that 
union. Between the two lofty spires of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral had been strung 
a wire, and from that hung a huge Amer- 
ican flag. Even in a department store 
conducted, not by Catholics, not even 
by Christians, but by a concern that is 
Hebrew from owner to cash-boy, the 
event was recognized bya lavish display 
of bunting. It was business, of course ; 
but it was a genuine fellow-feeling too. 
Cardinal Gibbons voiced the feeling that 
was silently uttered by the flags when he 
said at the Catholic Club: 

Whatever progress the Catholic Church 
has made here, it owes a debt of gratitude to 
this country for it. We owe it to this coun- 
try, because here we have what no European 
country can boast of—freedom of speech, 
freedom to practice our religious belief. 
And Cardinal Logue, Primate of All 
Ireland, spoke of the converse side of 
this in declaring: 

I have said it before and I repeat it, the 


future of the Catholic Church remains with 
America. 


® 


The event which cere- 
monies at the Cathedral, 
processions, banquets, 
and speeches celebrated was the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the consecration 
of the first Roman Catholic Bishop of 
New York. A bishop has been described 
as a prince of the Church. A diocese 
may, therefore, be called a bishop’s prin- 
cipality. In the earliest days, before 
there was any American diocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the few Roman 
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Catholics here were included in the See 
of Seville. Then dioceses were estab- 
lished in San Domingo, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico. In many of the early settlements, 
in consequence of religious struggles in 
Europe, Roman Catholicism was not tol- 
erated. As late as 1693 there were in the 
city of New York, according to thecensus, 
only nine Roman Catholics, all of whose 
names have been preserved. Later there 
were penal laws enacted against Roman 
Catholic priests. The loyalty of Roman 
Catholics in the Revolutionary War, how- 
ever, brought about a revulsion in pub- 
lic feeling. From the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1790 the diocese of Maryland 
(a Roman Catholic settlement) included 
New York till 1808. Then the diocese 
of New York (comprising the whole 
State and part of New Jersey) was 
created. In 1851 the bishop of New 


York was made archbishop. The arch- 
bishop, or metropolitan, besides exercis- 
ing authority over his own diocese, which 
by virtue of his office is called an arch- 
diocese, also presides over a number of 
other bishops, each with a diocese of his 
own, and all within a definitely circum- 


scribed province. It thus happens that 
while the archbishop of New York exer- 
cises a jurisdiction over a considerable 
province, his archdiocese is actually 
much smaller in territory than it was as 
a diocese ; for other dioceses have been 
set off from it. The archdiocese of New 
York now includes only three boroughs 
of the city, seven neighboring counties 
outside, and, as an interesting survival of 
older days, a slice of the British Em 
pire—the Bahama Islands. Contracted 
as the diocese has become, it contains 
nevertheless to-day more than a million 
Roman Catholics. 


@ 


The Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, who died in the 
city of New York last week, had been 
rector of Trinity Parish for forty-five 
years, was in his eighty-first year, and 
preached in the pulpit of the historic 
church on Easter Sunday morning with 
his usual directness and vigor. The 
parish, in point of work and endowment, 
is first among the parishes of the coun- 
try; and, so far as resources are con- 
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cerned, is more important than a number 
of dioceses. Churches, schools, hospi- 
tals, organizations of many kinds, are 
under the direction of the rector of Trin- 
ity Church. This great group of activi- 
ties Dr. Dix carried on for almost half a 
century with conspicuous fidelity, energy, 
and vigor. He was a priest, but he was 
first and foremost a soldier. The son of 
Governor John A. Dix, whose phrase, “If 
any one attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot,” uttered 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury, 
will be one of the memorable watch- 
words of the country for many genera- 
tions to come, Dr. Dix was graduated 
from Columbia College in New York, 
began the study of law, exchanged it for 
the ministry. entered the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in the metropolis. After 
some pastorate work he spent a year 
and a half in travel and study abroad, 
returned to New York to accept the 
position of assistant minister of ‘Trinity 
Parish, and became its rector in 1862. 
He had the carriage and manner of a 
soldier, and a soldier’s courage and 
spirit; he was a fine representative of 
the Church Militant, with a quiet but 
firm faith in the Church Triumphant. 
His pastorate represented concentration 
rather than diffusion of interest. He 
was first, foremost, and always a priest, 
concerned primarily with the moral con- 
dition of the community and its spiritual 
needs. His voice rang with convic- 
tion; he was outspoken to an unusual 
degree; he never compromised with 
public opinion; he set his face like a 
flint against the corruption of the time ; 
more than once he denounced the vices 
of fashionable society with a frankness 
and directness that made a deep im- 
pression. At a time when many pulpits 
were silent, Dr. Dix strongly advocated 
the righteousness of the war with Spain 
and the policy which led to the occupa- 
tion of the Philippines. A year ago, when 
the International Arbitration and Peace 
Conference, which brought together dele- 
gates from all parts of the world, was 
held in New York, Dr. Dix, preaching at 
a service of the Loyal Legion, declared 
that “the ancient, honorable, and neces- 
sary art of war ” had played a great part 
in the history of the world, and affirmed 
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the dignity of the military profession and 
the necessity of adequate army and naval 
forces. These two instances illustrate 
the independence of a man who fol- 
lowed his convictions without hesitation, 
whether they coincided with popular 
feeling or ran directly against it. Dr. 
Dix was a strong Churchman, of great 
influence in the councils of the Episcopal 
Church, a vigorous preacher, an able 
administrator, and a high-minded and 
conscientious man. 


& 


The New York 
branch of the 
American Na- 
Red Cross held a_ noteworthy 


The Red Cross and the 
Christmas Stamp 


tional 


meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
week. It was a large and brilliant 
assemblage, and Secretary Taft, the 


National President of the Red Cross, 
made several important announcements 
in his speech, which was the feature of 
the afternoon. One of these concerned 
the Christmas Stamp, which, as readers 
of The Outlook will remember, was 
introduced into America by the Dela- 
ware Red Cross last Christmas, follow- 
ing the suggestions of an article by 
Jacob Riis in The Outlook in July. 
The Christmas Stamp, as an adjunct in 
the National fight against tuberculosis, 
has now been taken up by the National 
Red Cross. It will be issued officially 
by the Red Cross in the autumn, and 
Howard Pyle has promised to design it. 
It does not carry mail, but is meant to 
be placed on Christmas packages and 
letters, and combines the two uses of 
bearing a Christmas greeting and helping 
along the campaign against tuberculosis, 
since in each State all proceeds from its 
sale are to go toward stamping out the 
White Plague in that State. It has thus 
great possibilities, and the National 
Red Cross is to be congratulated upon 
having taken it up. Another important 
step in the development of Red Cross 
work is the gift of five thousand dollars 
for this year from the Sage Foundation, 
for the purpose of permanently connect- 
ing, as far as possible, the activity of 
the Red Cross with all agencies now 
existing for emergency or relief work of 
any kind. Only those who confronted 
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the situation at San Francisco know the 
full value of such _ interconnection, 
Through it, and only through it, can the 
Red Cross call out in any great crisis 
the auxiliary forces that it needs and 
that are vitally related toit. The splen- 
did services of Dr. Devine were an 
earnest of what this movement means. 
This Sage Foundation gift will be felt 
throughout the Nation in future emer- 
gencies. The formation of relief col- 
umns for the training of Red Cross 
workers was also spoken of by Secretary 
Taft. The American Red Cross is, in 
numbers and organization, far behind 
Germany and Japan as yet, and needs 
steady development and training in 
peace activities between those crises 
when its full strength is suddenly called 
upon. The New York branch is the 
foremost in America in its peace activi- 
ties, and this meeting gave promise of 
renewed effort and augmented member- 
ship—two hundred new members being 
enrolled on the spot. 


® 
In a speech 
Expedition and Thoroughness last week 
in the Courts —. ; 
Tuesday de- 


livered in Carnegie Hall, New York, under 
the auspices of the Civic Forum, Secretary 
Taft reverted to the serious burden laid 
upon this country by the law’s delay. 
“If one were to be asked,” said Mr. 
Taft, “in what respect we had fallen 
furthest short of ideal conditions in our 
whole government, I think he would be 
justified in answering, in spite of the 
failure that we have made in municipal 
government, that the greatest reform 
which could be effected would be expe- 
dition and thoroughness in the enforce- 
ment of public and private right in our 
courts.” That is an emphatic statement. 
It comes from a man who has held 
next to the highest position a judge can 
hold in this country and who has had 
direct experience with almost all kinds 
of public problems. It is worth re-read- 
ing. Mr. Taft first considered the evil 
itself, then discussed its causes, and 
finally indicated its results. Is the evil 
of the law’s delay a real one? Mr. Taft 


replies that the delay is so great that 
“the whole judicial branch of the gov- 
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ernment fails ina marked way to accom- 
plish certain of the purposes for which 
it was created.” Every delay adds to 
the cost of litigation, and thus makes 
the cost of justice to the poor greater 
than it is to the rich. The law’s delay 
is not only thus an evil for the State as 
a whole, but an evil to the individual. 
The causes of this evil the Secretary of 
War marshals in order. For the first 
which he mentions, slowness of judges 
in writing their opinions, Mr. Taft sug- 
gests the remedy adopted in the Philip- 
pines—refusing a judge his monthly 
stipend until he files his certificate that 
he has disposed of all business sub- 
mitted to him within the preceding sixty 
days. The other causes he mentions 
are: the disposition of judges and advo- 
cates to regard litigants as made for 
the courts and lawyers, and not the 
courts and lawyers as made for litigants ; 
the “happy-go-lucky character of the 
American people,” absorbed in business ; 
the tendency, more pronounced in the 
Western and newer States than in the 
East, to reduce the power of the judge 
and deprive him of the power to expedite 
justice by commenting on the facts ; the 
difficulty (created by allowing to defend- 
ant’s counsel great liberty in challeng- 
ing) of obtaining for the jury-box men 
of force and character (and for this 
tendency Mr. Taft holds the members of 
the bar responsible ); the right of appeal 
on refined, technical points. For this 
last cause Mr. Taft repeats the remedy 
which he and others have urged—the 
adoption of a rule prohibiting the re- 
versal of the judgment of a trial court 
except for an error of which the court, 
after reading the entire record, can affirm- 
atively say that its correction or omis- 
sion would have led to a different ver- 
dict and judgment. The results of the 
present lax and cumbrous method of 
administering justice, as Mr. Taft men- 
tions them, are, first, a growth in the 
number of crimes of violence, indicated 
by the increase in murders from 1,808 
in 1885 to 8,482 in 1904, with a practi- 
cally stationary number of executions ; 
second, the escape of those violators of 
laws against discriminations in trade and 
against injurious combinations who, be- 
cause of their great wealth, have been 
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able to take advantage of the technicali- 
ties and delays of the law. Over-tender- 
ness to the individual has thus resulted 
in great injustice to the public. What 
Mr. Taft has said in this speech is not 
new; on this subject there is nothing 
néw to be said. It is the reiteration of 
the familiar facts that seems necessary 
now in order to secure the needed reform. 
“ Expedition and thoroughness in the 
enforcement of public and private right ” 
are words that need to be dinned 
into the ears of the American people ; 
these are the words that embody an 
ideal of which our judges, our lawyers, 
and our legislators need continually to 
be reminded. 
® 

California’s greeting to the 
American battle-ship fleet 
has been marked by the 
fervor and abounding hospitality char- 
acteristic of the people of the Golden 
State. San Pedro, Los Angeles, and 
Santa Barbara vied with one another in 
the courtesies, entertainments, and feast- 
ings provided for officers and men. In 
common phrase, California’s latchstring 
is out, and wherever Uncle Sam’s big 
battle-ships go along the coast they are 
assured in advance of a hearty greeting 
and a lavish hospitality which seems to 
know no bounds. Perhaps, so far, Los 
Angeles carries off the honors in the 
extent and bountifulness of its welcome 
and the gracefulness of its courtesies ; 
but Santa Barbaraisaclose second. At 
the latter city the crowning feature and 
most romantic episode was the Dance 
of Flowers for the officers and men of the 
fleet. The dance was held at the beautiful 
Plaza Del Mar. The dance had been pre- 
ceded by a flower parade such as only a 
California city at this season of the year 
could show ; but the flower dance in the 
evening, in a canopied pavilion, with the 
sound of the surf of the Pacific mingling 
with the music of the orchestra, was a fit- 
ting climax of the southern city’s greeting 
to the fleet. The invitations had been lim- 
ited to something over a thousand, and 
the seats were arranged in circus fashion, 
giving every one an opportunity to see the 
brilliant scene. The dancers, in couples 
dressed to represent in turn white lilies, 
narcissus, daffodils, tulips, California 
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poppies, and other indigenous flowers, 
running the chromatic scale in colors, 
performed the various numbers of the 
dance. The effect was enhanced by 
arranging the flower-clad dancers also 
according to the awakening order of 
spring, closing with the narcissus, the 
dance of the roses, and a final Spanish 
dance attended by all the months and 
their floral representatives. The next 
morning the fleet promptly got under way 
at six o’clock for Monterey, San Fran- 
cisco. and Seattle, where similar welcomes 
await it. The only regrettable feature 
of the fleet’s visit to Santa Barbara arose 
out of the unpatriotic greed of some res- 
taurant and hotel keepers. Stories of 
sailors having been charged twelve dol- 
lars a day for a room, three dollars for 
a fifty-cent meal, and from fifty cents to 
a dollar for a bottle of beer seem only 
too well authenticated. Unfortunately, 
also, the sailors in one instance partly 
wrecked a restaurant where they had 
been overcharged. So far, we believe 
this is the only act that has discredited 
the conduct of the sailors of the fleet, 
and, without extenuating the lawlessness 
of their act, it must be admitted, if 
reports are true, that the provocation 
which led to it was great. 


® 
The election of Lord Ray- 
leigh as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, 
in succession to the Duke of Devonshire, 
is a very significant event in the higher 
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education of England. Sixty years ago, 
at the sister University of Oxford, when 
Dr. Acland, who subsequently became 
one of the foremost figures at the Uni- 
versity, began to deliver lectures on 
anatomy to small audiences, the Univer- 
sity owned acast of a skeleton and a few 
objects in wax, and dissections were 
sometimes made when the gallows fur- 
nished the subject. It was pioneer work. 
One prominent Oxford teacher, who 
happened one day in the small labora- 
tory, examined through a microscope a 
morphological preparation, which was 
explained to him by one of his younger 
colleagues, and said that he did not 
believe in it, and that if were true he did 
not believe God meant us to know it. 
When it was proposed to build a museum, 
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there was bitter opposition, the classical 
people declaring that science was in- 
truding upon their proper territory, the 
economists that the enterprise was too 
expensive, and the theologians declaring 
with uplifted hands that nothing but 
heresy and schism could come of it. Dr. 
Pusey had already expressed the convic- 
tion that “ when God made the stones, he 
made the fossils in them.” Itis easy to 
imagine the consternation with which 
these worthies would have listened to a 
prophecy that the time was not far dis- 
tant when a great scientist would be 
elected Chancellor of the sister Univer- 
sity. By this time their eyes have been 
opened and they have ceased to be 
afraid. Lord Rayleigh is probably the 
most eminent alumnus of Cambridge in 
the field of physical science. He ren- 
dered distinct service to his Alma Mater 
as Professor of Experimental Physics, 
succeeded Professor Tyndall in the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution, has been President of the 
Royal Society, the Nobel prize for 
physics has been awarded to him, and 
he has been deccrated by the King. 
More important than all is his: position 
as the discoverer of argon. The selec- 
tion of this eminent scientist does not 
mean the abandonment of the classical 
traditions of the University, a lowering 
of educational standards, or an attempt 
to make education purely a matter of 
bread and butter earning. It means 
that science is placed on an equality 
with the older branches of learning, and 
that a great scientist now ranks with a 
great classical scholar. Lord Rayleigh 
is likely to be a working rather than a 
purely honorary Chancellor; and his 
selection is in the normal line of choice. 
Most of his predecessors have been men 
of distinguished position outside the 
field of university work. The Duke of 
Devonshire was a statesman. His father, 
whom he succeeded, although a scholar, 
was chosen rather for his high rank. 
The Prince Consort and great noblemen 
who have filled the position, most of 
them worthily, were selected because of 
their eminence in the wor'd outside the 
gates of the University. But Lord Ray- 
leigh, a servant of humanity as a scien- 
tist, is a Car >ridge man and is largely 
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chosen to the chancellorship because of 


his distinction as a scholar. 


The newspapers report 
that a good woman in 
Massachusetts, desirous 
of advancing the interests of the race, 
proposes to undertake a campaign for 
the abolition of ‘‘ Mother Goose,” “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and other stories of a 
similar kind. She declares that these 
stories are lies, and ought not to be 
tolerated. The same periodicity which 
rules in all things brings around at 
intervals some literal-minded person who 
is apparently utterly unable to under- 
stand how children are made, what the 
needs of the human sou! are, and the 
difference between falsehood and fiction. 
This good woman, with the best heart in 
the world, proposes to close the windows 
through which children look out on the 
imaginary world. It would really be 
as rational to abolish play because it 
is not work as to abolish fiction because 
it is not fact. If there ever was a time 
in the history of this country when the 
creative faculty needed culture, it is 
surely to-day. It would be the greatest 
blessing if a group of creative men and 
women would appear at this time, deal- 
ing, not with facts as they appear to the 
literal-minded, but as they stand in the 
order revealed by the imagination. When 
Mr. Gradgrind appears, from time to 
time, the worst of him is not that he is 
deadly uninteresting, but that he makes 
men unhappy by closing the windows 
and suffocating them; and the worst 
thing about Coketown js that there is no 
place for children in it. Everybody is 
dealing with facts from morning until 
night, the air is black over the town, 
there are no stars with those wonderful 
stories which make them dear to the 
young imagination, there are no adven- 
tures of the spirit; there is nothing but 
hard toil by hard hands directed by hard 
brains. ‘“ Mother Goose” stands for a 
great principle, a great faculty, a great 
service, and a great need. She is a 
symbol of the life of the imagination. 
Any attempt to abolish her is as futile 
as the historic effort of the good lady of 
the strong will and the tireless broom 
wao proposed to keep out the Atlantic. 


Mother Goose 
Again 
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Mr. Bryan 


Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be regarding Mr. Bryan’s political 
philosophy and conduct, all reasonable 
men must unite in regarding him as one 
of the most extraordinary and interesting 
figures in American political history. 
He is.a human phenomenon whom only 
the unintelligent can brush aside with 
contemptuous allusions to his alleged 
loose thinking, demagoguery, and persist- 
ent office-seeking. Next to President 
Roosevelt, he is unquestionably the most 
widely known living American. The 
position which he has attained as a pub- 
lic personage, both at home and abroad, 
has been gained not merely without the 
prestige of public office, but in the face 
of the two most disastrous political 
defeats in American history. In his 
tour round the world he was_ both 
regarded and respectfully treated, not as 
a private citizen, but as, in a certain 
sense, a representative American. No 
officer of the Government except Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, probably not even Secre- 
tary Taft or Secretary Root, could have 
received greater demonstrations of popu- 
lar interest. And yet he has been twice 
defeated as a candidate for the highest 
office in the land, and excellent judges 
in his own party assert that if nominated 
he will again be defeated in the coming 
election. The only public office which 
he has succeeded in obtaining was that 
of Representative in Congress from 
Nebraska for the four years preceding 
his first nomination for the Presidency, 
and during that four years he was twice 
unsuccessfui as a nominee for United 
States Senator in his own State. In 
spite of this record of nearly fifteen years 
of failure to obtain political office, there 
is not a hamlet or a cross-road country 
store in the United States where his name 
is not discussed to-day as the probable 
candidate of the Democratic party for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. Bryan is an unsuccessful politician 
if office means success; he is a common- 
place author when judged by the best 
literary standards; he is not a great 
executive in industry or finance; and 
although a lawyer, he does not try great 
cases nor is he regarded as one of the 
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masters of his profession by his colleagues 
atthe American Bar. How, then, are his 
undeniable prominence and _ personal 
influence to be explained ? 

In our judgment, Mr. Harger, whose 
study of Mr. Bryan appears on another 
page, has found the correct solution of 
this question. Mr. Bryan is a moral 
teacher and preacher. A man of per- 
sonal integrity, trained from his early 
youth to a firm belief in the simple fun- 
damental principles of a practical relig- 
ion, he has been preaching to his fellow- 
citizens with the power of a stirring 
eloquence the doctrine of faith in God 
and justice and good will to men. In 
fact, his power as a preacher is the real 
explanation of his failure as candidate 
for office. The great preacher is rarely 
a great executive; it is his function to 
inspire others to do the real, often mo- 
notonous, and always persistent work of 
administration. Few great preachers 
have been bishops of the Church. No 
considerable body of men would have 
thought of selecting Henry Ward Beecher 
or Charles H. Spurgeon, St. Francis 
Xavier or Savonarola, for the great ad- 
ministrative positions of the Church. 
Moses was an executive, not a preacher; 
Elijah was a preacher, not an executive. 

It is a good thing for th. country to 
have a man who can gatner great audi- 
ences and hold them in close attention 
for two hours at a time while he speaks 
to them upon the moral and ethical 
duties of the citizen. Not many preach- 
ers of the Church have this power. A 
half-hour is about as long as the average 
congregation is willing to listen to the 
average minister speak upon the text 
“Thou shalt not steal,” and yet at a 
recent address in Carnegie Hall in. this 
city Mr. Bryan spoke upon that text to 
an audience of two thousand people, 
composed largely of men and women 
who were naturally opposed to him po- 
litically, and held the rapt attention of 
this great audience for one hour and 
three-quarters. Even at the close of this 
long sermon his auditors did not leave 
the hall, but waited to hear Mr. Bryan 
extemporaneously answer questions sug- 
gested by hisaddress. We doubt if any 
man left the hall that night without feel- 
ing that political robbery, financial jug- 
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gling, and the perpetration of injustice 
or the denial of justice in the name of 
the law are mean and contemptible. 

For the work of this kind which Mr, 
Bryan has done in behalf of practical 
morals, the country owes him genuine 
appreciation and gratitude. But this 
appreciation does not need to take, and 
in our judgment will not take, the form 
of placing him in public office, for which 
he is fitted neither by his temperament, 
which is oratorical, nor by his executive 
experience, which is extremely limited. 
This appears, too, to be the judgment of 
a large majority of the American people, 
and this is why they persist in refusing 
to choose him as the Manager-in-Chief 
of their political affairs while they con- 
tinue to honor him and listen to him as 
an eloquent preacher. 


The pend Catholic 


Church in America 


In April, 1808, the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of New York was organized. 
On another page is recorded how, with 
words and with emblems, the Roman 
Catholic Church, in celebrating the cen- 
tenary last week, testified to its appre- 
ciation of American principles and its 
loyalty to the American Republic. 

It is but a little over half a century 
since the Native American movement 
swept over large portions of the United 
States with its specious motto, “ America 
for Americans.” It was anti-foreigner 
and anti-Roman Catholic. Since then 
we have learned that there is in 
America no more patriotic American 
than the foreigner who has adopted it 
as his country because of its principles, 
and whose patriotism is deepened by 
his gratitude for the opportunity it has 
offered to him and to his children. And 
we have learned that the Roman Cath- 
olic is even more an American Catholic, 
and finds in his Catholicism no hin- 
drance to his Americanism. It is true 
that the Pope is a foreign Prince, and 
that the loyal Roman Catholic owes 
supreme allegiance to that foreign Prince 
in all matters of faith; and true that 
between this supreme allegiance to the 
Pope and supreme allegiance to the 
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American Republic there is a theoretical 
conflict. But it is also true that it never 
has been and is not likely to be more 
than a theoretical conflict. In Italy, 
where the Quirinal and the Vatican are 
not on speaking terms, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to reconcile patriotism and piety ; 
but not in America, where the Church 
enforces the duty of patriotism upon all its 
members and the State approves equally 
allforms of piety. Ifthe Puritan reminds 
the Roman Catholic that his Church 
was disloyal to the English Government 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Roman Catholic may remind the Puri- 
tan that his churches were equally dis- 
loyal to the English Government in the 
reign of Charles the First. And the 
reason was the same in both cases: the 
State demanded of its citizens that in 
their faith and worship. they should be 
disloyal to their own consciences. If 
the Church has learned something since 
the seventeenth century, the State has 
learned even more. In America piety 
and patriotism are not enemies, but 
friends and allies. What the American 
flag flying from the spires of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in New York City 
proclaimed to every passer-by Dr. New- 
man Smyth has well interpreted in his 
volume on “ Passing Protestantism and 
Coming Catholicism :” 


In this land the fierce strife between Papist 
and Puritan is to be remembered only to be 
forgotten with thanksgiving. Rome is no 
longer in this country a dreaded menace to 
civil liberty. Democracy has so far entered 
into the heritage of American Catholicism 
that here in a free State our swords are 
beaten into plowshares and our spears into 
pruning-hooks. Too much blood of Roman 
Catholic descent has been shed on the battle- 
fields of cur American Union, and too many 
priests of the Roman Catholic faith have 
been seen ministering to the suffering and 
dying amid the strife by which government 
of the people by the people has been made 
the perpetual covenant of this Nation with 
all its citizens; too firmly established in the 
will of the people are the law and liberty of 
this country, for us to take alarm at any 
specter of priestly domination, or to invoke 
the spirits of our ancestors to fill our ears 
with their woes against the modern Babylon. 
Other civil and social dangers lie before us in 
the near future; but they are anarchic perils 
alike for the Roman Catholics and for us. 


The Outlook may be not improperly 
termed a Protestant journal, or, if the 
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word Protestant appears to be polemical, 
a Modernist journal. We do not believe 
that Jesus Christ framed an ecclesiastical 
organization and made it the duty of all 
loyal disciples to enter it; or that he 
directed the Apostles to appoint their 
Successors in office; or that he gave to 
them the power of the keys of the New 
Jerusalem that they might open or close 
its gates at will; or that his disciples ave 
to go back to the tenth century or the 
first century to get a creed that is the 
minimum 
of their permissible beliefs. We hold 
that Jesus Christ came to give life to his 
disciples ; that he left his disciples in the 
possession of that life to form their own 
institutions and frame their own creeds ; 
that the authority in the Church depends 
not upon the office held but upon the 
degree of spiritual power possessed ; that 
the power of the keys is given to every 
disciple that he may have in full the 
freedom of the city; and that the dis- 
ciples in the twentieth century are better 
able to frame a rational creed, if creed 
be wanted, than were the disciples of the 
tenth century or of the first. We do not , 
even believe that uniformity of creed is 
desirable. Truth is a great mosaic to 
which each generation of Christian dis- 
ciples and each group of Christians in 
each generation is to make its separate 
contribution. 

But America to-day stands in peculiar 
need of that contribution which the 
Roman Catholic Church is_ peculiarly 
fitted to furnish. For the chief peril to 
America is from disorganizing forces and 
a lawless spirit; not from excessive 
organization, but from disorder and dis- 
organization. One of the chief lessons 
Americans need to learn is reverence for 
constituted authority and willing obedi- 
ence to law. This lesson the Roman 
Catholic Church is peculiarly fitted to 
teach. And within the reach of its influ- 
ence are those who most need to be 
taught. That Church is a vast spiritual 
police force, a protection of society from 
the reckless apostles of self-will. But it 
is far more. Wherever it goes it teaches 
submission to control; and that is the 
first step toward that habit of self-control 
in the individual which is an indispensa- 
ble condition of self-government in the 
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community. Standing as it does on the 
authority of the individual conscience 
and the direct relation of every man 
with God, which is the essence of Prot- 
estantism, The Outlook congratulates 
America upon the evidences of spirit- 
ual prosperity in the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country, and it gratefully 
appreciates theservice which that Church 
is rendering to the community by incul- 
cating the spirit of reverence for law and 
lawful authority which is the foundation 
ot civil and religious liberty. 


ee 
Having Fun with 
Your Mind 


Itis sad or amusing, according to one’s 
point of view, to see hosts of people run- 
ning away from their minds as froma 
taskmaster or a disagreeable monitor. 
Many men and women seem to think that 
getting away from their thoughts is the 
only way of having fun. Now, fun is as 
much a part of life as work, and much 
more beneficent and useful than worry. 
If it be true that real humor is always 
the play of a serious nature, it is equally 
true that fun is the special need of those 
who “ toil terribly,” and that to get away 
from the concentration and confinement 
of serious effort is a duty of the first 
importance. 

But many well-meaning people show 
great ignorance of the sources of fun and 
go too far afield for it. They are like 
those writers and painters who go abroad 
for local color ; the fact being, of course, 
that local color is very much a matter of 
the eye, and that he who cannot find it 
from his front door is not likely to find 
it at the ends of the earth. It is wise to 
go to the golf field regularly and often ; 
it is a fountain of youth for the middle- 
aged and elderly who do not fall victims 
to the mania which seizes the devotees 
of the game and makes them blind to all 
human need and deaf to all human calls. 
It is well to read “ Fisherman’s Luck ” 
often, and try it whenever the chance 
comes, and especially about this time of 
the year, when the sap runs free and the 
birds sing to the imagination not only 
familiar songs but those “* ditties of no 
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tune ” which are musical with memories 
of other seasons. It is well to get out 
of doors and stay out of doors ; that way 
health lies, and freedom from depression 
and from the temptation to think that 
the world is getting evil and the country 
going to the dogs ; that way, too, lies the 
opportunity of knowing your doctor as a 
friend instead of a physician ; and there 
are no more interesting and delightful 
men than doctors when they get away 
from your symptoms and you get away 
from their medicines. 

In all these and other ways men 
escape from the pressure of work wisely 
and well, and take their minds with 
them; but there are many who run 
away, not from their work, but from their 
minds. ‘They rush about the country in 
motors, and are the slaves of speed 
because sensation is the only form in 
which pleasure comes to them, and they 
must go a hundred miles from home at 
the risk of their necks to find it. One 
of the secrets of life is to have a great 
fund of fun at home, and,:instead of run- 
ning away from your mind, making it 
your most delightful companion. A man 
makes a friend of his mind precisely as 
he makes a friend of another man-—by 
cultivating it. And as he has to spend 
far more time with it than with any other 
friend, it is well worth putting a good deal 
of energy and work into cultivating it. 
Think of the dullness of living one’s 
whole life with an empty mind; of 
always being obliged to go out of doors 
for any kind of pleasure! ‘“ My mind to 
me a kingdom is,” wrote an English 
poet. But there are many people whose 
minds, as the result of neglect, have 
interest of back 
yards. 

An editorial in The Outlook on “ Read- 
ing in Idleness” recently brought a 
letter from a valued contributor to The 
Outlook who is one of the busiest of men, 
but who learned early how to get fun 
from his mind. His record of a day’s 
fun may open the eyes of some young 
man or woman eager to drink the cup of 
life to the bottom : 


Somehow the editorial “ Reading in Idle- 
ness,” which I read Saturday night, im- 
pressed me very much. I determined to 


make my Sunday a day of rest and recreation. 
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So I read Plato, a part of the second book 
of the Republic, in the morning, reading it in 
Greek just for the great fun of it. Then I 
went to St. George’s Church and sang in the 
choir; then dinner, and a nap for an hour 
and a quarter without even the shadow of a 
dream. The editorial suggested Xenophon’s 
Symposium, so I read that, or most of it, in 
the afternoon. Then, after supper and writ- 
ing four letters, I played on the organ half 
an hour, harmonized a melody, and finished 
the day bv reading aloud in Greek the whoie 
book of Galatians, reading it aloud in order 
to give more effect to Paul’s rebuke of the 
dissembling Peter and the Judaizing Chris- 
tians. Then I went to bed shortly after 
eleven, after a day of glorious rest. 


@ 


The Spectator 


The other day the Spectator went to 
see the Pope. Many people have done 
the same thing, in the same way, and 
with similar sensations, and they will 
probably not be greatly interested in 
reading these paragraphs. But among 
The Outlook’s readers there are many 
who have not seen either the present or 
any former Pope, and to them the simple 
story may not seem entirely unreadable, 
while the great Roman Catholic celebra- 
tion in New York last week, described 
on another page, may add a special inter- 
est to this companion picture from Rome. 
On arriving, with a friend, in the Eternal 
City, letters of introduction from high 
American ecclesiastics were mailed to 
the head of the American College, and 
so prompt was the response that it came 
the very next morning in a telephone 
summons from Monsignor Kennedy him- 
self, who asked us to call at once and 
arrange forthe audience. This eminent 
ecclesiastic the Spectator found to be a 
busy, vigorous gentleman, cordial in man- 
ner, terse of speech, and evidently looking 
after the many calls upon his time and pa- 
tience with the efficiency and promptness 
that might more naturally be looked for 
in a New_York bank than in the leisurely 
atmosphere of the Vatican and its envi- 
rons. We found ourselves instructed to 
appear the next morning at ten o’clock, 
wearing evening dress, and provided 
with any rosary or crucifix which we 
desired His Holiness to bless, to join 
half a dozen other Americans who had 
also secured the envied opportunity—not 
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of a private audience, but of what might 
perhaps be called a special audience. 


@ 


It was the Saturday preceding Palm 
Sunday, and the rain was falling dis- 
mally as our carriage crossed the Tiber 
in front of the magnificent new building 
which is to be the equivalent of an 
American court-house, threaded its 
way through the narrow streets of old 
Rome, and drew up at the entrance of 
the Vatican, with the stately colonnade 
of St. Peter’s and the great church itself 
before us. The Papal Guard which 
stands day and night to emphasize the 
dignity of the Sovereign Pontiff, or to 
defend him from his enemies, or to serve 
as the sign and symbol of that temporal 
power which is now of the past, lowered 
its lances at the presentation of our cards, 
and we were for the first time within the 
gates of the most famous and perhaps the 
most impressive religious house in the 
world. Three long flights of marble steps 
led to the anteroom, where a dozen red- 
robed servants received hats and outer 
wraps, and ushered us softly if rather 
severely into the audience chamber. 
This was an apartment a hundred feet 
long by forty feet in width, with the 
Papal Throne on a platform at one end, 
an impressive marble crucifix at the 
other, and a single bench running around 
three sides of the room. This bench 
was soon filled with people—perhaps a 
hundred and fifty in all. They were of 
various nationalities. Half a dozen 
only, as far as one might judge, were 
Americans. A larger number were Eng- 
lish, with an air of taking all things that 
might happen as a matter of course. 
There were a dozen nuns—Italian, as 
far as we could judge—and a score of 
priests in various garb. French, Ger- 
man, and Italian made up the majority. 
All were well dressed, the men, as in- 
structed, in the garments that many of 
them had never before worn in broad 
daylight, and consequently feeling a little 
awkward in the expanse of white shirt 
and the unaccustomed glory of lawn ties. 
A few of the ladies had accepted the in- 
structions literally and wore pronounced 
evening gowns, but most of them had 
compromised on plain black, with enough 
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lace and jewels to suggest the array of 
evening. 
& 

There was a good hour to wait before 
twelve o’clock, when the audience would 
occur, and the low buzz of polyglot con- 
versation was partly serious, partly curi 
ous, and occasionally, it appeared, a 
little frivolous. But the decorations of 
the room, which were well worth exam- 
ination, and the novelty of the situation 
kept our own party so occupied that the 
time of waiting quickly passed. At the 
stroke of twelve there was a slight stir at 
the great doorway, and all rose and then 
knelt as the papal procession entered the 
room. First came an official whom the 
Spectator believes to have been a Cham- 
berlain carrying a gilded mace; then two 
officers of the Papal Guard in resplen- 
dent uniforms ; then a white-robed man 
of medium height, substantial figure, and 
benignant face—His Holiness Pope 
Pius Tenth. Following him was a dark- 
faced ecclesiastic in a rich red robe, 
who was by most of us supposed to be 
either Cardinal Rampolla or Cardinal 
Merry del Val. Later we learned that 
none of the cardinals participate in this 
ceremony, and that the scarlet-robed 
priest was a less important member of 
the Papal staff. The people rose from 
their knees after the little procession had 
entered the room, and a score of them 
opposite the platform again knelt. ‘The 
Pope passed slowly along the line, ex- 
tending his hand to each kneeling per- 
son, and each took the hand and kissed 
the historic ring which each Pope wears 
upon the third finger of his right hand. 


Occasionally a few words were spoken, 


by the Pontiff, but for the most part it 

was a silent ceremony, a group of twenty 

kneeling as he approached and a similar 

group resuming their seats as he passed. 
@ 

As the Pope came near our little 
group of Americans, only one of whom 
was of the Roman faith, we knelt before 
him, and when his hand was extended 
the Spectator touched it lightly, brushed 
the ring with his lips, extended for a 
blessing the half-dozen rosaries which 
had been secured for Catholic friends in 
America, waited a moment for his com- 
panions to give the salutation, and then 
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again took his place on the bench. It 
was the first time in his life that the 
Spectator had knelt before a human 
being, and there was a sense of incon- 
gruity in it that perhaps was the fruit of 
protest uttered centuries before by his 
Puritan ancestors as they left the land of 
church rule for the land of freedom. 
But there was also a sense of solemnity 
in participating reverently in a ceremony 
which has quickened the spiritual vision 
of uncounted thousands from the days 
when Christianity was young and the 
time of Pilgrim protest was far in the 
future. ‘The Pope himself, mere man as 
he is to our Protestant consciousness, 
stands for a mighty agency for good, 
and is in very truth to millions of 
people the vicegerent of God. The 
stately room in the Vatican was a place 
of profound religious significance, and 
the ceremony one of the experiences to 
live always in memory, not because the 
Spectator had knelt before the chosen 
head of a great Church, in compliance 
with ancient custom, but because he 
thus caught a fleeting but actual glimpse 
of the mighty influence on human his- 
tory and individual lives which has been 
and is being exerted by the tremendous 
organization which we in America know 
as the Roman Catholic Church. 
& 


After completing his tour of the room 
and receiving the salutation of all, the 
Pope stepped in front of the Throne, 
raised his hand, and gave the Papal 
benediction in resonant Latin, the words 
of which it is safe to say not one in 
ten of those present could understand, 
but the spirit and solemnity of which no 
one could fail to be conscious. After 
the little procession had left the room 
the company dissolved into its family or 
national groups and retraced its steps 
through the antechamber, down the 
long flight of steps, between the lances 
of the Swiss guards, and out into the 
atmosphere of modern Rome, into which 
the Pope himself has never gone since 
his election, and into which he will not 
go while he lives, unless he finds cour- 
age to ignore the fiction which counts 
him to-day, as his predecessor was for a 
time in truth, the Prisoner of the Vati- 
can. 

















Bryan: Preacher and Politician 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


* HEN [started out in politics,” 
said William Jennings Bryan 
a few days ago, “I used to 


think all good was condensed in my 
party and all evil in the other; but as I 
have become better acquainted I have 
found so many bad Democrats and so 
many good Republicans that I have be- 
come more charitable.” 

This was at a Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, where he 
was introduced by a Republican Gov- 
ernor, and where nearly every minister 
of the city was in the audience of five 
thousand men. 

It was a meeting typical of scores 
addressed by Mr. Bryan in_ recent 
months—the hearers drawn partly, per- 
haps, by the fame of the speaker, but all 
enlisted in an uplifting movement. A 
prediction in 1896, when the whirlwind 
of campaign comment was wildest, that 
the leader of the Free Silver hosts would 
in little more than a decade be so greeted 
and would so introduce his sermon-lec- 
ture, would have met derision. Because 
of this wide reach between what was 
expected and what has come to pass, it 
furnishes an interesting study of the 
growth of Mr. Bryan’s mind and art—if 
calling such as his may be termed an art. 

To Mr. Bryan the promulgation of his 
political faith is unquestionably an art. 
It absorbs his waking moments; it de- 
lights him for its own sake, as well as 
for its rewards. 

It is inevitable that a man like the 
noted Nebraskan should be variously 
judged—depending on the poirt of view. 
In his case the verdict has ranged from 
-“ the great commoner of this generation ” 
to “ political charlatan.” This praise or 
condemnation has, for the most part, 
been directed toward his political views. 
Of late, because he has addressed on 
religious themes so many meetings, a 
new element has modified the public’s 
estimation. The view partisans take is 


incidental; the real nature of the man 
is fundamental. 

At the age of forty-eight, after four 
years in Congress and twelve years of 
almost daily appearance on the platform 
discussing public questions before large 
audiences, after visiting with kings and 
viewing the round world’s wonders, Mr. 
Bryan is established as a National figure. 
Most men grow mellower with passing 
years, kindlier toward their neighbors ; 
and if they do not always feel that way, 
they feel, as a relentless fighting editor 
of the West used to put it, that that 
is the way they ought to feel. He is no 
exception to this experience. 

In Mr. Bryan’s character there never 
was the steel that impales an enemy 
merely because one has power. He 
fought the first campaign as a militant 
debater; he waged the second with a 
broader smile and more frequent humor ; 
he took cheerful part in the 1904 battle, 
knowing it to be a forlorn hope; he 
comes to the border of another contest 
with his good nature, in recent years 
grown yet more generous, still turned 
toward the public. 

Because he has manifested large in- 
terest and takes more direct part in 
religious effort, shrewd observers have 
professed to foresee a time when he wiil 
leave the platform for the pulpit. They 
note his familiarity with the Bible ; they 
point to his eloquent tributes to great 
moral agencies, and they term him a 
preacher rather than a politician. 

Is there really a variation of Mr. 
Bryan’s aim and ambition, or do they 
merely fail to take account of a phase of 
his character before kept in the back- 
ground ? 

Perhaps there is something of both in 
this. Maturer years have doubtless given 
importance in his mind to things for- 
merly deemed less essential, and uncom 
sciously he responds to the influence. 
Also, present-day conditions in public 
affairs demand new treatment. Yet a 
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deeper reason exists—his own inclina- 
tion toward religious things. 

“T am interested in the science of 
government,” Mr. Bryan declares. “I 
have devoted a large part of my active 
life to its study —but I am more interested 
in religion. I enjoy making political 
speeches, but I enjoy making religious 
speeches more; and I shall be making 
addresses in the church after I have 
retired from the stump. Among those 
interested in politics I find differences 
of opinion—what pleases some displeases 
others; but all are interested in religious 
life.’’ ‘This sounds a note far from that 
of campaigns and nominating conven- 
tions. 

The speaker’s religious heritage and 
training have led to this end—and run- 
ning through his life has been a trend 
toward the inculcation of moral precepts, 
frequently overlooked because of the 
great prominence of his political career. 

Mr. Bryan is a Presbyterian. His 
father was judge of the local court. 
Three times a day he prayed; if court 
were in session at the noon hour, he bent 
his head where he sat on the bench and 
offered his supplication. A family tradi- 
tion says that when six years old the son 
was planning to be a Baptist preacher, 
but his real ambition was always to be a 
lawyer. He joined the church at the 
age of fourteen, and maintained his faith 
throughout his college career, and on to 
maturity. 

Once when he was in college a maiden 
aunt determined to make of Mr. Bryan 
a minister, and he searched the Scripture 
for text to refute her argument. In 
Proverbs he found it: “To do justice... 
is more acceptable to the Lord than 
sacrifice.” He argued that sacrifice is 
the emblem of the priest’s function ; that 
to do justice is the lawyer’s—and he 
silenced, if he did not convince, his aunt. 

He addressed religious meetings 
before going to Congress, but when an 
unexpected turn of the election made 
him a Representative from Nebraska, he 
gave up this form of public speaking 
because he thought its object might be 
misunderstood. Not until after the 
1900 campaign, two defeats for the Presi- 
dency having intervened, did he resume 
that work. He felt free to follow his 
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own way, for it seemed unlikely that he 
again would lead his party in a National 
contest. But the public had forgotten— 
or had never known—of earlier efforts, 
and saw in the action a change of heart 
and of character, when to him it was 
only the outgrowth of an accession of 
independence. 

Another thing : His reversion to Bible 
texts is not new. Through all Mr. 
Bryan’s public addresses has been fre- 
quent quotation of Scripture. So far 
back as 1892 the text of his tariff speech 
was, “ Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues without right.” 
His trust speech of 1900 was based on 
“Is the young man Absalom safe ?” His 
New York speech in that campaign was 
built on “* Remove not the ancient land- 
mark, which thy fathers have set,” and 
his latest New York speech on “ Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

“The Republicans were always ques- 
tioning my authority,” explained Mr. 
Bryan, referring to this, “and it kept me 
so busy defending authorities that it was 
impossible to accomplish anything. Now 
illustrations from the Bible are chosen ; 
if the opposition find fault, the matter 
can be settled with the Scriptures, instead 
of with me.” 

One of the strongest passages of his 
present speeches is the story of “ Joseph 
the Dreamer,” which he makes dramatic 
and thrilling. ‘“ Behold, this dreamer 
cometh,” he applies to the constructive 
statesman, as it was to Joseph, and de- 
velops the idea that 


‘The dreamer lives forever, 
While the toiler dies in a day,” 


through comparison of the fame of the 
cathedral architect with that of the 
laborer on the walls. 

* All discourses should go back to 
some great moral principle,” is the theory 
he frequently elaborates in his speeches. 
“This is my theology,” he remarked in 
the midst of a political argument: “if a 
man looking at the life of Christ, behold- 
ing its freedom from sin, is inspired to 
approximate his own life to it—is sorry 
when he sins, not wishing to sin again— 
he is a Christian. So,” for the applica- 


tion, “is he who wants to do right, who 
is sorry when he does wrong, and who 
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BRYAN: 


wishes to serve his country well, a pa- 
triot, regardless of his party.” It is a 
helpful thing when to a listening throng, 
hanging on the resonant voice of one 
they have journeyed many miles to hear, 
he proclaims, “ No book contains so 
much truth—or truth so well expressed— 
as the Bible; in it is the world’s best 
wisdom.” Whatever one may think of 
the speaker’s ideas on government, 
respect is dué this sort of influence— 
and it is seldom that a political orator 
exerts it. 

Probably he does not realize how 
often he turns to the Book, and the 
preacher-like quality of his method when 
he does so may well cause discussion 
whither it will eventually lead. Mr. 
Bryan once remarked that the late D. L. 
Moody preached as a lawyer presents 
his case to a jury. Mr. Moody’s com- 
ment was that, if preachers would preach 
as Mr. Bryan talks politics, they would 
make more converts. 

As is the case with most of us, his 
work has to a degree shaped itself. ‘The 
law gave way to politics because he was 
elected to Congress; lecturing and the 
newspaper grew out of politics. It is 
evident that he enjoys each part of the 
combination—he earns his living by 
following the lines for which he feels 
himself best fitted, and along with it he 
brings to those whom he can reach, better 
perhaps than the minister, a message of 
Christian faith and hope. Altogether, it 
is a personal field, not one that can be 
chosen deliberately, but one that might 
grow—as this has grown—out of events 
and conditions. With it all, even to 
those who differ with him on political 
methods, Mr. Bryan’s personality gives 
the impression of strength and earnest- 
ness. He is big and broad physically ; 
he is powerful politically and mentally ; 
he is in the prime of life, and must be 
reckoned with as one of America’s fore- 
most citizens. 

Probably no one thing has added so 
much to the public’s impression that 
Mr. Bryan is in the end to become a 
preacher as his lecture entitled ‘“ The 
Prince of Peace.” It is so uncommon 
for a political leader to enter the pulpit 
with an earnest exposition of the truths 
of the Christian religion that it seems to 
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many that he must have experienced a 
change of heart. 

This lecture has an interesting history. 
Six or seven years ago, about Christmas 
time, Mr. Bryan was thinking of Christ- 
mas and the reason for the celebration 
of that festival. Naturally, he thought 
of the message “ Peace on earth” and 
the prophecy of Isaiah concerning the 
coming of Christ. “ More out of curi- 
osity than otherwise,” explained Mr. 
Bryan to me, “1 looked up the prophecy 
to see exactly what it said. Reading 
on, I found following it this verse, which 
before had escaped my attention: 

“ Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 


and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice from henceforth even forever. 


‘* Somehow it appealed to me particu- 
larly because of its relation to govern- 
ment. It is a popular opinion that all 
governments must have their rise, decay, 
and fall; but this seemed to teach that 
a perpetual growth in government, with 
no possibility of retrogression, might be 
secured if justice were the source of 
strength. Out of this idea grew the 
lecture.” 

It goes not impress one as an ambi- 
tious or a powerfully eloquent address. 
It is a simple, plain, straightforward 
argument sustaining the reality, the help- 
fulness, and the promise of the Christian 
religion and its teachings. It was, at 
first, frankly a defense of the Christian 
faith. As it was delivered it expanded 
and developed, until it has become, in the 
form in which it is to-day, a presentation 
of the evidences that support Christ’s 
title of the “ Prince of Peace.” Scarcely 
a Sunday goes by that Mr. Bryan does 
not give this lecture before a vast audi- 
ence of men. It is his most popular 
Chautauqua number, and is presented 
year after year at the same assemblies. 
He prefers to give it at men’s meetings, 
because he reaches there exactly the 
class of hearers he most desires to con- 
vince. On his tour of the world he 
delivered it at Tokyo, Manila, Bombay, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Montreal, Toronto, 
and it has been heard in all parts of the 
United States. It has been the attraction 
before Catholic and Protestant assem- 
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bhes, before Presbyterian synods and 
Methodist conferences. <A college pro- 
fessor who listened to the address a 
short time ago made this criticism: 
“ Yes, there were four thousand men to 
hear Mr. Bryan's lecture, but it was a 
very old-fashioned talk. He devoted too 
much time to argument against outgrown 
attacks on Christianity.” 

‘The average hearer, however, as does 
the average church attendant, rather likes 
old-fashioned doctrines; he has not yet 
reached the point where the old attacks 
on Christianity do not need refutation ; 
and Mr. Bryan talks here, as he does in 
every political address, for the average 
citizen. He takes especial pride in the 
fact that frequently men come to him 
and tell him that they have been strength- 
ened in their religious faith by his words. 
Nor does he confine his defense and 
exposition of Christianity to platform 
effort. The other day, on a railway 
train, he gave two hours of earnest argu- 
ment to answering the questions of a 
group of gentlemen who wanted a clearer 
analysis of certain Scriptural truths. 

The fact that he goes back year after 
year to the same audience with the same 
lecture, and receives each time the same 
earnest attention, proves that there is 
something inherently helpful in his relig- 
ious work. After the address he visits 
with the ministers, notes their comments, 
gathers new ideas, new illustrations, and 
the lecture-sermon is broadened thereby. 
It is not precisely the same address now 
that it was last year, nor will it be the 
same next year as now. It will never 
grow old, for its subject is ever new; it 
will develop and expand and change as 
the speaker and the times change. 

But even this does not mean that Mr. 
Bryan has any idea of entering the min- 
istry. He is emphatic in his denial of 
such ambition. ‘“ My work,” said he a 
few days ago, “is the layman’s work, 
which is different from the minister’s 
work, It is a larger and, for me, a 
better field. ‘To me the church’s inter- 
ests and cause make up but a part of 
my life; to the minister it is his all, As 
a working citizen, interested in many 
things, I can appeal to a class of men 
and women whom the preacher cannot 
reach, I can instill some truths of Chris- 
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tianity into minds that are not within the 
circle of the minister’s power. It seems 
to me that here is the direction in which 
I can accomplish most good.” 

It is most interesting to note that, in 
contrast to the procedure of most lec- 
turers, Mr. Bryan has_ published his 
“ Prince of Peace” lecture in pamphlet 
form, and added to it a note stating that 
it is not copyrighted, and any one who 
cares to do so may republish it. 

Naturally, he receives some sharp 
criticism, of which this from a talented 
Western editor is perhaps typical: “ Mr. 
Bryan is fond of mixing fine moral re- 
flections with his discourse. In a speech 
the other day he said, ‘ There are higher 
things than holding office.’ It is true, 
and he might have added that there are 
higher things than running for office, even 
though he who is running leaves a trail 
of precepts behind him.” It goes on to 
state that Mr. Bryan has given nothing 
practical to the world in exchange for 
the honors and financial rewards that 
have come to him—but a difference in 
political views may account for much of 
this opinion. 

However, Mr. Bryan is not easily 
ruffled. He smiles a broad smile when 
he reads these criticisms and when he 
sees the cartoons that picture him so 
grotesquely. He worries little over the 
attacks made upon him—except that he 
does resent being called a demagogue. 
The burden of his speech this year is a 
claim of “ vindication ” of what he pre- 
dicted and advocated a dozen years ago. 
He goes back much farther than that to 
show that his political history has been 
consistent. He does not expect every- 
body to agree with him; he even calls 
for a showing of hands in his audience, 
asking how many voters present have 
voted against him, and receives at times 
a startling response ; but he does desire 
that he be given credit for advocating 
early in his political career certain things 
which he yet believes. 

He points to the fact that he advocated 
tariff reform in Nebraska when that State 
was twenty-eight thousand Republican ; 
that he took up bimetallism when the 
administration of his own party was 
against it; that he opposed imperialism, 
speaking against it publicly before any 
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expression of public sentiment in his own 
party had been manifested ; that he was 
the opponent of trusts and the advocate 
of railway regulation before the public 
generally was aroused to the influence of 
great corporations on legislation. He 
notes that he advocated the guaranty of 
bank deposits fourteen years ago when 
the subject was so unpopular that he 
could not get a favorable report from a 
committee in Congress; that he favored 
in his speeches the election of United 
States Senators by the people before it 
was ever acted upon favorably in Con- 
gress, and that since that time the lower 
house has five times passed a resolution 
for an amendment so to elect, and nearly 
two-thirds of the States have indorsed 
the idea; that he advocated the income 
tax four years before it was taken up by 
his party in Congress and thirteen years 
before it was indorsed by a President. 
To be sure, some of these theories in 
government have for a long time received 
the approval of other public men as well 
as of Mr. Bryan—but he is speaking 
only for himself. 

In discussing his political preferment 
Mr. Bryan does not pose as having 
sought things. He recalls that he took 
the nomination for Congress in Nebraska 
when the odds were overwhelmingly 
against him; that his election was a sur- 
prise to himself and to the district; that 
the nomination in 1896 was scarcely to 
be predicted ; that in 1900 he was nom- 
inated without opposition—so he holds 
that political honors have come to him 
naturally rather than that they have been 
the result of much scheming. 

-,; Mr. Bryan’s capacity for hard work is 
marvelous. Here is a sample day: In 
at 7:30 a.m. from a three-hundred-mile 
night ride, with a car change after mid- 
night ; introductions; breakfast; 8:30, 
address on the steps of a fraternity build- 
ing; 9:30, talk to a party central com- 
mittee ; 10:15. address in a crowded 
auditorium to four thousand persons ; 
12:15 p.m., talk to overflow meeting out- 
side ; 1 p.m., lunch; a special-train trip 
of one hundred miles with five stops, at 
each of which he made three-minute 
rear-platform talks; 3:40, another two- 
hour speech from an open-air stand, with 
a high wind blowing; a fifty-mile rail- 
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way journey, eating dinner on the way ; 
7:30, a reception and twenty minutes’ 
dictation to a reporter; 8:15, an address 
to four thousand persons in a _ badly 
lighted, poorly arranged warehouse audi- 
torium; midnight, aboard a train for a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-mile ride, with two 
formal addresses scheduled for the next 
day and six for the succeeding one. 

Along with this is the constant pro- 
cession in train, street, or hotel lobby, of 
the eager introducer, “ Mr. Bryan, I wart 
you to shake hands with my friend Mr. 
Blank—he’s a good fellow.” No matter 
what is happening, Mr. Blank must have 
a grasp and a “ Glad to see you.” 

This goes on day after day, and has 
been a nearly continuous performance 
since his return from Europe, increasing 
in strenuousness as the Presidential ca:n- 
paign approached. Between the Demo- 
cratic communities that think they have 
a claim to an address because they sup- 
ported him, the Republican communities 
where his party needs help, and the 
close communities where it is hoped that 
he can turn the scales by a speech, he is 
kept busy. 

Nor do all in his audiences have their 
anticipations fully met. ‘It was not as 
thrilling as I expected,” said a Western 
ranchman who had driven seventy-five 
miles to attend the meeting. He had 
pondered the “cross of gold” climax 
and looked for its dramatic repetition. 
But close attention and frequent applause 
mark every meeting; Mr. Bryan is a 
masterful speaker, and maintains com- 
plete control of his audience without 
seeking superficial aids therefor. He 
desires to convince—not to amuse, which 
should be the province of the pleader. 
In fact, Mr. Bryan’s political speechcs 
are rather serious, except for a few bricf 
stories and an occasional side remark 
that brings a laugh. His face is a de- 
termined one—sterner and with more 
tightly pressed lips than in his first cam- 
paign. Perhaps he feels that he has 
before him a larger task than then. He 
takes up, one after another, the great 
planks of his platform and declares: 
“ Time has proved we were right.” The 
quantitative theory of money, trust 
regulation, revision of the tariff—in the 
history of the past twelve years he sees 
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an indorsement of his party’s position 
on each. ‘Then he devotes some atten- 
tion to Republican leaders and their 
records. 

“ But we must present a more aggress- 
ive idea than that,” said one of his own 
party members, “ when we get into the 
campaign. You've got to talk about the 
future to bring cheers—and we want 
cheers!” The campaign is young yet. 
Cheers—on both sides—will be more 
plentiful later on. 

Mr. Bryan is most heartily at home 
when he is in the West, out on the prai- 
ries, where, by a certain rough and ready 
heartiness, he has won an enthusiastic 
admiration less freely manifested by 
city audiences. “ Hello, Billy!” prairie 
dwellers call from the audience, and he 
smiles a recognition. He tells his West- 
ern stories, certain that they will be 
appreciated ; he thoroughly enjoys the 
country town’s effusive welcome. 

“ And yet,” he remarked, as the train 
pulled away from a group of Western 
settlers to whom he had spoken, “ the 
farmer is the great conservative of this 
Nation—the hardest to change, the most 
tenacious of his political belief.” 

He is asked to appear, not only on 
the political rostrum, but before all 
kinds of companies. He probably has 
been more frequently before colleges 
and universities than any other individ- 
ual in America. Contrary to some as- 
sertions, only a small part of his speeches 
consists of paid lectures; the larger 
portion is delivered by invitation before 
assemblies, or is political, and, of 
course, without charge. ‘The speaker 
makes his own arrangements, and the 
terms are always the. same—half the 
receipts to the lecturer, half to the local 
management. He cannot fill half the 
requests that come to him. Sometimes 
when he delivers his “ Prince of Peace ” 
lecture on Sunday an admission fee is 
charged, but the total receipts are given 
to charity or to some religious organiza- 
tion, 

Another thing Mr. Bryan resents is 
the charge that his only object in life is 
being a candidate for political office. 
Conditions of public life to-day have 
made it possible for a man to carry on 
at one time a group of three lines of 
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effort—journalism, lectures, and politics. 
No other trio so well works together. 
The newspaper helps the lecturer and 
aids in politics; the lectures help the 
newspaper ; politics is an adjunct that 
increases the audience for the lectures 
and adds subscribers to the newspaper. 
The editor may travel, speak, and write 
without one duty infringing upon the 
other. Looked at purely as a business 
proposition, it is a most enjoyable and 
self-satisfying soct of existence. Nor is 
there any reason why it should come to 
an end. Whether the individual win or 
lose in his political ambition makes 
little difference, on the whole, to the - 
three lines of endeavor in which he is 
engaged. 

“ Of course,” says Mr. Bryan, “ my 
prominence in politics is working capital 
for my lectures and for my newspaper 
work—but where would it not be the 
same? I could start a clothing store 
and get custom because of my name. 
Cleveland, Reed, Harrison, and scores 
ef others have found greater reward in 
business because of their political prom- 
inence. It isa condition that cannot be 
avoided.” 

Mr. Bryan believes that he has demon- 
strated during the past decade two facts : 
First, that a man may become influential 
in politics without departing from high 
moral standards; second, that a man 
may maintain his position in politics 
without power to reward, money to buy 
influence, or patronage to dispense. 

He asserts that his place in politics is 
not due to marvelous ability, to great 
genius, nor to his skill as a public 
speaker, but to the strength of the prin- 
ciples he advocates. ‘“ You cannot kill 
a man,” he frequently says, “ until you 
kill the thing for which he stands.” 

‘The other day I asked him the secret 
of his success. He gazed thoughtfully 
over the wide prairies for a moment 
before replying. “It is,” he replied, 
*‘ because I have had faith in the wisdom 
of doing right, and have preferred to be 
defeated in the fight for the truth, rather 
than to win by a surrender of it.” He 


added: “I deserve no credit for this, 
however, because no man can win so 
much by the surrender of the truth as 
It is expe- 


he can by adherence to it. 
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dient as well as right for a man to con- 
tend for that which he believes is right. 
If he be in fact right, he will grow as 
his cause grows; and if he errs in judg- 
ment, he will still have the approval of 
his own conscience and the respect of 
his opponents.” 

This, to be sure, is not a new discovery, 
but there is a great deal in Mr. Bryan’s 
history that indicates his sincerity in 
speaking as he did. 

Mr. Bryan doubtless expects to be the 
nominee of his party for President ; more 
than that, he probably does not imagine 
that he will have hard work to secure 
that nomination. Doubtless he will write 
the platform on which he will run; and 
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his recent speeches, as he has gone to 
the sections where he hopes to get a 
majority of the votes, indicate that this 
platform will be a composite of the three 
that have gone before, with possibly less 
of 1904 and more of 1900 and 1896 
therein. ‘Then, until election,’ will be 
fewer sermons and more political pleas. 

After that—well, if defeated, why can- 
not the old programme be resumed: 
lectures, religious addresses, politics, 
journalism? If there come victory —that 
is another matter. In either event, Mr. 
Bryan is unlikely ever to become a 
preacher, except in the sense that he 
himself uses the term—‘ a preacher of 
ideas.” 


WHAT SETTLEMENTS STAND FOR 


BY FACOB A. RIIS 


called it in my mother tongue 

“(Quiet Week ”—was broken in 
New York by astorm of priestly and rab- 
binical abuse of settlements and settle- 
ment workers, those of the Riis House in 
Henry Street particularly. It was charged 
that they proselyte among the people, pau- 
perize them, steal their children, and give 
the East Side a bad name; and finally 
that the whole movement is a swindling 
game, intended to deceive the unwary, 
and that we are all grafters making a fat 
living out of it. ‘To all this it seemed a 
waste of time and words to reply, except 
in the briefest terms denying the slander. 
Since, however, The Outlook’s readers 
have borne no mean hand in shaping the 
work that has grown at 48 Henry Street 
to such proportions as to provoke this 
assault, I shall set before them here just 
what settlement work means to us, what 
it aims at, and why we are doing it. I 
shall speak for our house, and yet in a 
measure what I have to say will stand 
for the whole settlement cause. For, 
whether they know it or not, the same 
impulse sends all settlement workers to 
their task, builds all setthkement houses: 
the impulse to help the brother. And 
this to me means the quickening of 
conscience, the rebirth of faith in an ail- 
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loving Father whose children we are, call 
Him then what we will. So that in its 
true spirit all settlement work is essen- 
tially religious. With this conclusion 
some may disagree, but in fact it is so. 
We in Henry Street are in some ways 
quite different from settlements in the 
accepted meaning. The name Neigh- 
borhood House really fits us_ better. 
We were not “ established.” Our house 
grew of itself, out of a child’s wish to 
make other children happy with gifts of 
flowers which their stony streets did not 
grow. From this small beginning sprang 
the settlement house under whose roof to- 
day a thousand boys and girls,and young 
men and women, find their common 
playground, the only social opportunities 
many of them know, and tired moth- 
ers a blessed respite from the cares of 
their hard life. These are the things 
that appeal to the eye: a teeming hive 
in which clubs, classes, social meetings, 
gymnasium games, kindergartens, and 
like activities go on unceasingly; and the 
same applies with variations to every 
other settlement. Most of them have a 
staff of resident workers. In our house 
only the janitor’s family live and sleep. 
Our half-score paid workers and our 
volunteers go to their own homes over- 
night. Indeed, we would not know 
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where to find an inch of room for them 
to stay in. Our Board from the begin- 
ning has been almost wholly composed 
of women, and no one upon it receives 
any remuneration whatever. ‘The entire 
amount we paid last year for purposes of 
administration was $2,105, in salaries to 
our head worker, her assistant, and our 
stenographer ; truly, a fat living for these 
hard-worker “ grafters.” 

I have not seen the balance-sheet of 
any other settlement. That of my own 
gives me concern enough with this hard 
season upon our poor people. But I 
know the spirit of all the workers, and 
I will warrant that there is not one of 
the threescore settlements in New York 
City that gives even a shadow of an 
excuse for the malicious charge that 
most cf the money given to them goes 
to the workers and but a small part to 
the poor man. In our house the per- 
centage directly applied to the needs of 
our people, in a score of different forms, 
but all equally direct, is just 80% per 
cent, and I challenge the slanderers, cler- 
ical and lay, to the proof, here and now, 
that ours is not in that respect the type 
of all. 

Our people, who are the real settlement, 
the house being just their meeting-place, 
are Jews and Roman Catholics. If there 
were any Protestants that needed our 
ministrations there, they would receive 
them. ‘There are none. For clearness’ 
sake, let me add that our constitution 
as an incorporated body sets forth its 
object to be: “in co-operation with exist- 
ing agencies, to visit, comfort, and relieve 
the sick and needy of New York City, to 
instruct them, and to better their condi- 
tion spiritually and physically.” 

What we mean by spiritually bettering 
the condition of, for instance, our Roman 
Catholic friends, was set forth in our 
reply to the priest who attacked us. We 
found a tenement-house mother troubled 
in mind, her family divided, because, 
though a Roman Catholic, she did not 
attend church. Our visitor, who had 
won her friendship, learned from her that 
she had never made her first communion, 
and dared not make the confession. ‘The 
visitor, herself a Protestant, arranged to 
take her to a far uptown church, to the 
priest in charge of which she told the 
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woman’s story, and there she made her 
confession, went to communion, and was 
returned to her home parish, a church 
member in good standing. She is now 
a middle-aged woman, happy with her 
own. For fifteen years she has been a 
regular attendant at our mothers’ meet- 
ing, where at last she can look neighbor 
and friend in the face. 

A man drinks his family into misery. 
He is willing to try to do better; our 
visitor takes him to the priest, who 
administers the pledge and tries so to 
hold him. A child has to be put into an 
institution. If it is of Catholic parents, 
a Catholic institution is found for it as 
a matter of course. I am not speaking 
of what we would do if it happened, but 
of what we do right along with the things 
that do happen. If the child is a Jew,a 
Jewish home is found for it. Periodically 
the cry is raised that we tempt away the 
Jewish children who fill our kindergarten 
classes. Wetempt noone. Our effort 
is to preserve, not to break up, the home. 
But we are glad to give the children 
room, since they have no kindergarten 
of their own to go to. Some years ago 
a proposal was made to us to “ sell out ” 
to the Jews. We refused, but promised 
unasked that whenever they should give 
us proof that they were able to supply 
what the children and their parents seek 
in our house, we would submit to them 
our kindergarten roster, that the parents 
might decide between them and us—not 
before. » We were not going to have our 
children frightened away to their undoing 
just for the sake of prejudice. 

These plain facts would seem to dis- 
pose of the charge of proselyting. We 
attempt no religious instruction of any 
sort. Once a year, at Christmas, if I 
am at home, I claim it as my privilege, 
which nothing can make me surrender, 
to talk to the people, young and old, of 
the peace and good will which He came 
to bring whose birthday we keep, and 
those who might not wish to come are 
then warned to stay away. Asa matter 
of fact, they all come. Last Christmas 
there had been some ill feeling between 
Jews and Christians. We gathered them 


together, and I told them of how, ona 
trip to the Pacific coast the winter before, 
I found in the city of Portland a Danish 
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woman lying ill in a hospital, stricken 
with a disease which prevented her from 
moving hand or foot. So she had been 
lying, helpless, three years. When the 
Danes in Portland heard of it, they raised 
much money to get her husband, who 
was a poor fisherman, and the children, 
up to visit her from their home a hun- 
dred miles away. Because of poverty 
they had been able to go to her only 
once a year. We were all very busy, and 
I had to go away; so it was left to a 
friend there to light the Christmas tree, 
to hang it with toys and clothing for the 
children, and to make the father and 
mother happy. And he did. That 
friend was the Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
now back in New York, who comes to 
talk to our children when he can. I 
told them that every Jew and every 
Christian in our house should be as big 
as the Rabbi Wise, to come up to its 
ideal. And when, two weeks later, I 
found on the bulletin-board a notice 
inviting all the young people to a dance, 
and saw that it was signed by Abraham 
Goldberg and Dennis McCarthy, I knew 
that they were growing. ‘That is what I 
conceive to be “bettering spiritually ” 
the condition of Jew and Roman Catholic 
alike. 

As to pauperizing the people—if 
wholesome play, if manual training, if 
cooking lessons, if a romp in our summer 
camp, if the sea breezes on Twin Island, 
where the weary mothers go in the hot 
summer with their babies and come back 
strong and rested—if these constitute 
pauperizing, we and all the settlements 
are guilty of that, not otherwise. Only 
in cases of great and instant need is 
material relief given, and then after 
thorough investigation. The entire 
amount so expended last year was 
$525.60, a fraction over three per cent 
of all the money we received for the 
work of the house. At this moment our 
working-girls are making ready for a fair 
that shall complete the endowment of 
$500 which for several years they have 
striven to raise for a bed in the Santa 
Clara Home for Consumptives. This is 
the kind of pauper we make of these 
girls, every one of whom is working for 
a living for herself or for others depend- 
ing upon her. Boys and girls run their 


own clubs, pay their own dues, and’ help 
the other fellow who is down when they 
can. Is it such doings that give the 
East Side a bad name? 

Twenty years ago the East Side had a 

bad name, and it deserved it. The slum 
was in unchallenged control. Ragged 
children played in dirty gutters. ‘lheir 
homes were in noisome tenements. ‘The 
Board of Health reported that of all the 
city’s schools one was properly venti- 
lated. In the others, one and all, the 
children were poisoned by foul air. That 
was why they were stupid. In the densest 
crowd during the days when we were 
trying to bring on school reform I stum- 
bled upon one with a janitor of cleanly 
instincts who every morning scrubbed 
the wooden stairs—the only stairs used 
by a thousand children—with kerosene ! 
Into the midst of all this came the settle- 
ments. They came to help, and they 
told the truth. In half a dozen years 
the old corrupt conspiracy we called our 
city government had been turned out. 
The streets were cleaned, parks and 
playgrounds were made for the peopie. 
But before the whole programme of re- 
form could be put through, the enemy 
came back, more defiant, more corrupt 
than ever. ‘They took the people’s play- 
grounds and trafficked in them, selling 
privileges to the highest bidder. The 
streets became a slough once more, the 
building of new schools all but ceased. 
The tenements reverted to their evil 
state, and worse things happened. They 
were overrun with lewd women who paid 
blackmail to the police and defied the 
tenants. ‘The scandal became so foul 
that the Bishop of New York was 
shocked into writing a letter to its Mayor 
the like of which was never worded, I 
think, in a Christian city. None of us 
has forgotten: “In the name of these 
little ones, these weak and defenseless 
ones, Christian and Hebrew alike . 
I call upon you to save these people, who 
are in a very real way committed to 
your charge, from a living hell, defiling, 
deadly, damning.” 

That was the slum the settlement 
workers had tried to paint. 

There was a meeting in one of the 
settlements on the lower East Side, and 
Felix Adler spoke to the young men. 
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When he had done, a pale-faced Jew 
arose to thank him. 

“ Now you go,” he said, * to your quiet 
home on a decent street where no harm 
comes to you, or your wife and children 
in the night, for it is your home. And 
we—we go, with the high resolves, the 
noble ambitions you have stirred, to our 
tenements where evil lurks in the dark- 
hess at every step, where innocence is 
murdered in babyhood, where mothers 
bemoan the birth of a daughter as the 
last misfortune, where virtue is sold into 
a worse slavery than ever our fathers 
knew, and our sisters betrayed by paid 
panders; where the name of home is 
bitter as mockery, for, alas! we have 
none.” 

From that meeting sprang the reform 
movement that elected Seth Low. It 
brought back to the people their play- 
grounds for which they had paid millions, 
and the settlements are to-day pushing 
for more. ‘They would long since have 
made a playground and a breathine- place 
out of the infamous * Lung Block,” with 
its dreadful tuberculosis death rate,” or 
even of the block adjoining, but for 
the opposition of the very priest who 
to-day accuses them of giving the East 
Side a bad name. ‘The lung block is in 
his parish, and he alone kept it there. 
If any relief has since been afforded its 
tenants by action of the that 
is due directly to the agitation kept up 
by its “ defamers.” 

The reform started by the settlements 
drafted our law that 
gives light and air a Jegal claim in the 
homes of the poor, and pushed it through, 
[t laid a fine of a thousand dollars upon 
the landlord who knowinely 
tute practice her trade in his tenement, 
and so putan end to iis direst peril. It 
killed blackmail. It cleaned the streets. 
It brought the mortality among the ten- 
ants’ babies down to the lowest mark, 
and last of all it made odious the very 
name of slum with what it 
When to-day we have to fieht for the 
things that make for the citw’s good. for 


authorities, 


tenement-house 
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slancs lor, 


safeguarding the home. we fight no longer 


the people. And this is ihe 
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let a pr sti- 
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this is the work of 
their twenty vears’ campaign of educa- 


s-thiements’ doing ; 


o? 


tion, Other influences helped. but back 
of them, back of it ail, were ever the 
push, the cnthusiasm, the undaunted 


hope of the settlement worker who led 
on in the fight for better things, for 
cleaner things. If to-day the Fast Side 
wears a different garb. if happy children 
play, safe from harm, in playgrounds of 
their own, if the priest himself winces at 
the name of slum, he can thank these 
* crusaders ” who came to help and who 
have wrought so well. 


Nor is this all. ‘Their work is not 


done. In Henry Street, where our motto 
is written in bronze, * All God’s Chil- 
dren,” there hangs a tablet which tel 


Is 
that the gymnasium is supported by a 
dozen great private schools where the 
children of fairer caance, of happier live 


eo, We are bringing up there baseball 
nines and basket-ball teams that sh: 

meet their friends upon their native 
heath and beat them if they can. and 
thus we are planning a citizenship that 
shall make it impossible. in days to come, 
to slip back into the old slough. For 
when James of Madison Avenue and 
Jimmy of Battle Row, or of Cherry Hil! 
lie groping in the dirt teeeiher for the 
same ball, we believe they will find that 
which is better— thev will tind one an- 
other. James will know that Jimmy is 
not a tough, though he hai om the 
Fast Side, and finan it James is not 
necessarily a dude ‘cause be wears 


good clothes: bet tha 
good, square American bovs together 
And then the dav s 


shall pull together ee 
no longer strangers, “Vhliai is the sum 
of our planning for our c our 
country, 

In one wav or ; ve some of them 
perhaps betier than ours. that is what 
the setilements aim ; hey ine real 
of the brotherhood on earth wi », ve 
own with our each tine we sav 
“Our Father which art in Efe * Ff 
it is a vame. ois a @ame ia yv t 
and rabbi. as secy: Chon moon 
our side, not on the side « : e1renis 














GOVERNMENT CURRENCY 


BY ARTHUR W. ALLEN 


ONEY, primarily, is any com- 
modity of intrinsic value which 


by common consent passes from 
hand to hand in exchange for other com- 
modities, not themselves readily ex- 
changeable one for another. At the 
present time this primary money is gold, 
and its coinage and issue are exclusive 
government functions. Its chief use in 
our day is as a measure of value rather 
than as a circulating medium, and its 
active employment is confined to the 
settlement of balances between nations. 

Secondarily, money is any non-inter- 
est-bearing token, usually without intrin- 
sic value, promising directly, as our 
paper money does, or by implication, 
like our silver dollars, to pay on demand 
a given quantity of primary money; its 
purchasing power relative to that of 
primary money being dependent on the 
degree of confidence in the responsibil- 
ity of the maker. When that is com- 
plete, it passes at its face value. 

According to the present custom, such 
secondary money is issued by banks 
under government regulation, ¢ some- 
times directly by the government, and 
is commonly known as credit money. 

From what source should this credit 
money emanate; by what means can its 
parity with gold best be maintained ; 
and how can it be made completely re- 
sponsive, in volume, to the ebb and flow 
of legitimate demand, and yet be safe- 
guarded against dangerous inflation ? 

Let us analyze our present monetary 
system and, in the light of its teachings, 
search for an answer to these funda- 
mental questions. 

We now have in the United States 
six kinds of circulating medium, exclu- 
sive of subsidiary coinage: gold coin 
and gold certificates, silver dollars and 
silver certificates, United States notes 
popularly known as_ greenbacks, and 
National bank notes. Have we too 
many kinds, and if so, which should be 
withdrawn, and how should they be re- 
placed? 

Gold is by common consent, as has 


been shown, the foundation of the whole 
financial structure. Gold, therefore, we’ 
must have, and gold certificates, which 
are mere storage receipts for coin, are a 
necessary convenience because more 
readily handled than the coin itself. 

Passing these, then, we have left four 
kinds of money; or, treating the silver 
dollar and silver certificate as one, there 
remain three. Of these, the silver 
dollar is 1n anomaly, a hybrid between 
actual value and a promise to pay—half 
value and half credit—in the guise of 
the form 1 It is essentially a deception, 
and ought it the earliest practicable time 
to be eliminated. 

Our discussion is thus restricted to 
the two remaining issues of paper 
money—the greenback and the National 
bank note. Car we evolve a system 
that will eliminate them, and give us 
something better in their place? 

The first requisite of any form of credit 
issue, personal or national, is ample 
underlying security in tangible and nego- 
tiable property. This is fundamental. 
A second, of only less importance, is 
what we have come to call “elasticity ;” 
the quality of expanding and contracting 
in volume, in response to increased and 
diminished demand. The primary requi- 
site we already have in all our money, 
but the second is lamentably lacking. 
Can any practical method be devised 
to supply it? The greenback and the 
National bank note have served us well, 
and it is no part of wisdom to abandon 
them abruptly; butif the monetary strin- 
gency through which we have recently 
passed is in any degree chargeable to 
an antiquated currency system, it is 
time that we at least gave thought to 
the subject, with a view to substituting 
a better one. 

The first requirement, as we have 
indicated, is unquestionable security. 
It may be “ collateral,” as in the case of 
bonds deposited with the Government 
to secure the redemption of National 
bank notes; or it may be the total 
wealth of the maker of the notes, as in 
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the case of all present Government obli- 
gations, behind which is the entire tax- 
able wealth of the country. What is the 
relative desirability and availability of 
these forms of security? and, as a closely 
related question, should currency be 
issued directly by the Government, or 
under Government regulation by a bank 
or banks? Let us consider these ques- 
tions in inverse order. 

It has been wisely determined that the 
Government shall control absolutely all 
issues of credit money. Should it not 
go further, and take to itself the exclusive 
right to make them? ‘This is directly 
opposed to custom and to the present 
weight of opinion, but the mere fact that 
the privilege has heretofore been granted 
to the banks does not prove the wisdom 
of that course, and perhaps the prevail- 
ing idea is incorrect. On the other 
hand, it is plain that any plan for an 
exclusive Government currency must be 
well hedged about with restrictions that 
will obviate all danger of an excessive 
issue. If we admit the principle that 
the Government may create money at 
its pleasure, we have by that act taken 
the first step towards a debased currency. 
But may not such a system be fortified 
beyond reasonable doubt? 

Let us assume that it can be, and try 
to work out a safe and practicable plan. 

This introduces again the question of 
the form of security. ‘To what extent, if 
at all, may we safely issue currency on 
the general wealth and credit of the 
country, and at what point must we 
begin to use specific collateral ? 

Since for nearly thirty years we have 
floated a considerable volume of purely 
credit notes on a parity with gold, we 
are justified in planning to continue that 
system, for a time at least, always pro- 
vided we limit the amount and provide 
some other means of supplying further 
currency as needed. 

It is not our province to deal in fig- 
ures, but we may suggest that the limit 
be fixed at about the present volume of 
credit issues made directly by the Gov- 
ernment or, say, $500,000,000 to $600,- 
000,000. This would cover, approxi- 
mately, first; the present volume of 
greenbacks (about $346,000,000), and, 
second, the amount by which the face 
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value of the total issue of silver dollars 
exceeds the actual value—in gold. The 
silver dollars should by degrees be sold 
as bullion, and the amount realized con- 
verted into gold; and credit currency 
for the shortage could simultaneously be 
issued. 

All this is preliminary. Our serious 
problem is to formulate a plan for the 
direct issue by the Government of notes, 
supported by definite negotiable collat- 
eral, to be substituted by degrees for the 
present National bank notes; a plan 
which will insure automatic expansion 
and contraction in proportion to the 
demands of business. 

In doing this our first care must be 
that the change from bank notes to 
Government notes shall be gradual. The 
financial equilibrium should not be dis- 
turbed by forcing the banks to retire 
their present circulation and to throw 
their holdings of Government bonds sud- 
denly on the market. We need only to 
prohibit their increasing their circula- 
tion, and in the natural course of affairs 
their notes will all sooner or later be 
retired. 

The issuance of the Government notes 
would best be accomplished, and per- 
haps could only be accomplished, through 
an intermediary, in the form of what 
may be termed a General Bank, in whose 
councils the Government would be rep- 
resented. It is not proposed to have it 
a Government bank, but rather a Gen- 
eral National Bank, in which all present 
National banks shall be permitted, and 
all future National banks shall be re- 
quired, to take a non-transferable interest 
in proportion to capital. Its relations 


. would be only with the Government and 


with other banks, and National banks 
alone would be permitted to hold an 
interest in it. It would not be a bank 
of deposit. 

It would, in effect, be a general part- 
nership of subsidiary banks, each of 
which would be liable for its due propor- 
tion of any loss by the General Bank. 
The capital, therefore, need be only 
nominal, and the revenue only sufficient 
to pay running expenses and a reason. 
able return on such capital as was em- 
ployed. It would act as agent for the 


advance by the Government of a special 
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issue of currency to the National banks, 
on legalized collateral, on request; for 
which service, and the guarantee of repay- 
ment, it would receive a low rate of 
interest, say one-half of one per cent per 
annum, or less, for the elapsed time 
until repayment. 

There should be an interest charge, 
instead of an annual tax, by the Govern- 
ment, proportioned in the usual way to 
the time the money was retained, out of 
which the General Bank would retain its 
compensation. The rate should be fixed 
by law—low, we will say, to each bank 
on an amount not exceeding its capital, 
and gradually increasing on some stated 
scale beyond that point, with a definite 
high maximum. 

This system would provide fresh 
money in every instance, producing 
thereby the condition of flexibility and 
elasticity so much desired. ‘The graded 
interest rate should increase with suffi- 
cient rapidity to prevent inflation and 
yet permit a practically unlimited amount 
of money to be obtained in times of 
stress, by paying the price. 

To the banks such a system would be 
a source of profit. Under the present 
National banking law they must pay a 
tax on circulation for a definite period, 
whether the money is employed or idle, 
while under the proposed plan they 
would be able to surrender surplus 
funds, and stop interest charges instantly, 
as desired; and to obtain money again 
with equal facility. —There would be need 
for much less cash reserve than under 
the present system, and there would be 
correspondingly little idle money. 

The Government would be secured 
beyond all question, for, though it can- 
not with safety be predicted that the 
General Bank would make no losses, it 
could no more fail than the Government 
itself. 

The test of the system would come in 
the selection and handling of collateral ; 
and, whatever the location of the princi- 
pal office, there should, in time, be a 
branch in every financial center; as 
many, at the least, as there are sub- 
treasuries. By no other means could 
prompt interchange of collateral and 
money be effected; and instantaneous 
action is a fundamental necessity. 
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The class of securities acceptable as 
collateral should be provided by statute, 
and the Government should have super- 
vision of all further issues by business 
corporations whose securities were ac- 
cepted. It is not within the scope of 
this article to attempt to determine the 
principle of selection, but there are 
hundreds of millions of dollars of high- 
grade securities which should be satis 
factory even to the Government, in 
addition to National, State, and City 
bonds. As an approximation only, we 
may fix the basis on which advances 
should be made, at eighty per cent of 
the market value, the equity of twenty 
per cent to be kept good on any decline. 
The system would be analogous to that 
of the ordinary call loan, with the impor- 
tant distinction that the Government 
would never demand payment, nor liqui- 
date the securities, so long as the re- 
quired equity was maintained. 

If it be thought that for emergencies 
there should be a wider range of collat- 
eral, there could be added public-ware- 
house receipts for grain, cotton, etc., and 
perhaps properly attested commercial 
paper; provided, however, that on all 
loans for which such security was ac- 
cepted the interest rate should be so 
high as to compel repayment at the ear- 
liest possible date. 

The protection of all credit money 
from an international standpoint would 
necessarily devolve on the Government, 
which would be obligated to keep its 
gold reserve at a high point. Every 
note would technically be redeemable in 
gold on demand, and repudiation in any 
emergency would instantly depreciate 
the entire issue and destroy its inter- 
national value. 

Comparing our plan with that for an 
issue of bank notes based on assets, we 
present at least one strong advantage, in 
that it carries with it an automatic pro- 
vision for contraction as well as expan- 
sion. We need a currency that will 


shrink in volume (instead of accumulat- 
ing in the banks) whenever business 
slackens, whether for a month or a year, 
and this result will manifestly be more 
promptly and exactly attained under a 
system which provides for a daily inter- 
est charge on a Government issue, in- 
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stantly terminable, than under one which 
calls for a tax on bank issues, for a 
fixed period. Bank notes are retired 
and canceled when that course is the 
more profitable, and then only. 

Furthermore, while the asset plan is 
relatively safe, ours is even more secure. 
‘The former has behind it, in a measure, 
the combined banking business of the 
country; the latter has that, and, in addi- 
tion, tangible collateral protection and 
all the financial strength of the United 
States Government. 

If it be asked under what conditions 
the banks can profitably use this form 
of currency, a simple calculation will 
show that if they obtain eighty per cent 
of the amount of their capital from the 
Government at a rate of interest one per 
cent or more below that received from 
their invested capital, their profit will be 
greater than if they retain their full 
capital in money; provided that the rate 
at which they can lend their money does 
not exceed six per cent, and that their 
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investments pay not less than two and 
one-half per cent on their cost. 

Summariz:ng briefly, we find: 

1. ‘The system proposed would be a 
source of profit to the Government, with- 
out risk of loss. 

2. It is simple, and, the necessary 
machinery once provided, it would be 
absolutely self-adjusting, and supply the 
requisite elasticity. 

3. There would be less occasion for 
cash reserves, and little idle money. 

4. The danger of panics would be 
greatly reduced. 

5. The change would be so gradual 
as to preclude all risk of financial dis- 
turbance during the period of transition. 

That there may be obstacles of a 
practical nature which have not been 
foreseen is altogether possible ; but the 
underlying principle of definite, tangible 
security behind every obligation is 
sound beyond all question. Is our plan 
available? ‘That is the only debatable 
point. . 


SHADOW Y RECOLLECTIONS 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Author of * Over Against Green Peak ” 


Y experience with the dusky 
members of the human family 
has been limited by paucity of 

circumstance. <A life spent largely in 
rural New England does not bring one 
in frequent contact with those dark chil- 
dren—for whom, by the way, we have as 
yet found no adequate name. African 
is not strictly correct, and is far too, 
ethnological ; negro is still too technical ; 
colored is very indefinite ; nigger—per- 
ish the thought! I have sometimes felt 
a regret that I knew so little of the 
genial race whose touch on the child- 
hood of some of my friends seems to 
have left such a tenderness, such a 
laughing, whimsical, open-hearted adapta- 
bility to the odd consummations of life. 
I wish that I, too, might have sat on the 
knee of some careless, expansive mammy 
ant shouted with merriment at the 
pranks of the little pickaninnies. 

But though my nurses were always 


white and very perpendicular, there were 
three colored people who came my way 
in three separate capacities, many years 
ago, and left with me their distinct 
impressions, so different from all other 
human influences. I look back upon 
them with love. 

Mr. Dent was the owner of a livery 
stable in a small town where Aunt Susan 
and Jane and I wentto live for atime when 
I was seven years old. It must have been 
an extremely circumscribed livery stable, 
for I remember no driver but Dent. 
One horse, one carriage, one large black 
man. <A serene, undisputed authority 
they held at the station platform. The 
rich had their private equipages. There 


were never more than enough of the 
poor seized with reckless extravagance 
at the same hour to fill Dent’s carryall. 
We must have been very reckless, we 
three, on our arrival in the town; for 
my first memory of that new home is 
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Dent’s face beaming down on me as I 
sat beside him on the front seat and we 
jogged away from the station. He stud- 
ied me kindly. All children were his, 
through the length and the breadth of the 
village. He winked at me, put the reins 
of the steady old horse in my startled 
hands, and said to himself, I have no 
least doubt, “ Well, now we gwine put 
some roses in them paper cheeks.” 

He did, they did, Dent and the horse ; 
for my life took on a new quality of 
open-air surprise from that first day of 
arrival. I could never tell when I was 
going to be hailed, as I sat upon my 
doorstep—* Fetch your hat, honey, an’ 
come along!’ or picked up in the street 
and borne away on long, enchanted 
amblings about and about the little town, 
carrying people to the train, doing er- 
rands, fulfilling mild tasks for a simple 
community. I wish I could remember 
what we talked about on those drives ; 
but perhaps such exact recollection would 
be too much to ask of the years. _ Inter- 
course, for the matter of that, between a 
simple-hearted old darky and a little girl 
of seven is not apt to be very profound. 
The sense of companionship was the 
great thing (as when is it not the great 
thing in right friendship ?), and that has 
persisted and will persist so long as my 
memory holds. 

Every one in the village loved Dent— 
old, young, and middle-aged. ‘There 
was not a passenger who pulled open 
the door of the carryall and scrambled 
in with his bag who did not straightway 
then lean forward to pass some friendly 
word over the broad shoulder; and, for 
the most part, such passenger remained 
thus, his arms on the seat-back, convers- 
ing affably all the way to or from the 
station. I listened admiringly. What 
a personage was my Mr. Dent! 

Dent’s attitude towards his patrons 
(or were they, rather, his protégées ?) 
was very informal; he knew his power. 
There is a significant friendly lack of 
deference in the colored race towards 
the white people whom they serve, as if 
the dignity of their position, committed 
to service entirely, worked unconscious 
exaltation in them; but in Dent’s case 
the circumstances were peculiar; he 
really did rule a small kingdom. All 
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children obeyed him implicitly, and many 
a grown mind succumbed to his “ Ah, 
now, honey, you’re not gwine do any such 
a thing!” Details of the intimate family 
lives of the community were his in abun- 
dance, and he pondered them thought- 
fully, priding himself on his careful 
knowledge. 

Visitors were in peculiar measure his 
property, of course. Was he not the 
first citizen of the town to be introduced 
to them? Was not his carriage top the 
first roof under which they entered? 
He seldom forgot a face or a name, and, 
when people came on a second visit, 
their hostesses would often enough 
intrust the whole duty of their reception 
to Dent. His grave and courteous hos- 
pitality on these responsible occasions 
was utterly charming, as I know now, as 
I think I did know half-consciously at 
the time, nestled on the front seat beside 
him, listening with wonder and awe to 
his stately conversation. Only once do 
I remember seeing him at a loss. A 
buoyant young man leaped off the train, 
cast a glance up and down the platform, 
and approached the carriage where Dent 
and I sat tranquilly waiting on destiny. 

“ Hello, Dent! You'll take me up, 
won’t you?” And he scrambled in. 

[had not the least idea who this brisk 
young gentleman might be, and I pres- 
ently saw, to my stupefaction, that Dent 
was no wiser, though he threw a most 
obvious, guileless veil of politeness over 
his ignorance. 

“T expect yoh left yoh family well, 
sah ?” he began, tentatively, as we turned 
away from the station. 

“Yes, thank you, my second cousins 
in the next block are all very well, and 
so is my uncle in Omaha.” 

‘This hateful young man was enjoying 
the situation; my heart swelled hot 
against him. 

* They are expecting you here to-day, 
sah ?” 

There was a note of mortification in 
the kind old voice which swayed me 
with sudden longing to lay my cheek 
against the black sleeve beside me; but 
mortification, I vaguely knew, must 
always be ignored. So I sat up straight 


and studied the flowers by the side of 
“T hate you, I hate you!” 


the road. 
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thus I addressed the young man under 
my breath. 

“ Oh, yes, they invited me to dinner.” 

Well, truly, what were we going to do? 
The fork of the road was just before us, 
the cld horse was lapsing into a walk, 
wondering why he did not feel the ac- 
customed pull to the right or the left on 
his reins. In some way we must make 
shift to discover our passenger’s destina- 
tion. 

* You'll excuse me for askin’, sah,” 
old Dent turned with an elaborate inno- 
cence written large on his face, an ingra- 
tiating frankness, “but I never have 
happened to hear yoh full name. Would 
yoh be so kind as to tell me what is yoh 
maiden name ?” 

Perversions of speech were a snare to 
him—groping, faithful old soul that he 
was. ‘They tell me that once in a col- 
ored prayer-meeting he adjured the con- 
gregation to “lay up treasure in that 
blessed place where thieves and rust do 
not corrupt and where moths do not 
break through and steal.” I like that 
stirring, belligerent conception of the 
inoth ; it lays claim to my respect. 

My intercourse with Dent was still 
unbroken, though the growing demands 
of school and playtime made our drives 
less frequent together, when the second 
episode began in my colored experi- 
ence. 

A new minister was called to the col- 
ored church, 

* I x’specs he’s a fine man we’ve got, 
sure ‘nulf”’—thus Dent addressed Aunt 
Susan. * He comes from fur ’nuff away— 
Nebrasky, I think they calls it. He must 
be a scholar; he wants to ‘tend the 


cadcemy here, at the same time he does. 


his preachin’, He’s got a wife with him ; 
she wants to work out.” 

lyent paused. He knew, of course, of 
the iecent departure of our cook, he 
knew of the empty coachman’s rooms 
above our disused stable. Aunt Susan 
responded at once. ‘The arrangement 
was one she had always desired-—a man 
and his wife, the former to care for the 
furnace and do little odd masculine jobs 
vhich a woman finds irksome about a 
place. It was presently understood that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright were to spend the 
winter with us, 
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That was a great day when they 
arrived. Dent met them, of course, at 
the train, along with a numerous dele- 
gation from the colored church. The 
dusky procession entered our gate with 
a solemn, triumphant dignity which was 
most impressive—alarmingly so ; we flew 
to stand at attention. How appalling it 
would be if we were not able to live up 
to these new honors! Left alone with 
the hero and heroine of the occasion, 
we were still overawed (at least I was ; 
Aunt Susan and Jane have a stiffer 
fiber) by the majesty of Mr. Wright— 
stately, taciturn, unsmiling—but Mrs. 
Wright made a human appeal and re- 
lieved the tension at once. 

“ Law sakes!” Her bright black eyes 
snapped with a friendly eagerness, and 
she moved her head like an inquisitive 
bird. “ I’m mighty tyud. We’ve traveled 
two das. Why, I s’pose we must have 
come as much as a hundred miles. Mr. 
Wright, sh’d yoh say we’d come as much 
as a hundred miles ?” 

* Peace, woman !” 

Her lofty spouse turned not his eyes 
nor opened his mouth, but his demeanor 
rebuked her. Her face sobered as she 
looked at him, poised so grandly upon 
our hearth-rug, and intense admiration 
possessed her. She retired behind him 
a step or two and challenged Aunt 
Susan’s eyes. ‘“ Was there ever such a 
magnificent creature ?” her glance said 
plainly enough. “ But we mustn’t spoil 
him ”’—and here she winked—* you 
know how it is with these people of 
genius, their heads are easily turned.” 

Aunt Susan certainly did her best to 
meet the somewhat unusual requirements 
of our domestic arrangement this winter. 
All respect for the priestly office was 
maintained with us. Two warm and 
comfortable rooms above the stable were 
fitted up as a study for Mr. Wright, and 
thither he repaired with grandeur when 
his secular offices were performed. In 
spite of the majesty on one side and the 
admiration on the other, there was not 
always a complete conjugal harmony 
between the two in ourkitchen. Sounds 


of their altercation rose high sometimes, . 
causing us to look at each other and hold 
our breath in dubious astonishment. 
Can the priesthood thus condescend? 
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It was, however, the woman’s voice that 
bore the burden of these disputes, and 
Mr. Wright seemed generally to be get- 
ting somewhat the worst of things— 
until sudden silence fell. . It always 
meant one thing, this sudden silence, one 
supreme retaliation. Injured, crushed, 
Mr. Wright retired to his bedroom, 
donned a certain clerical necktie, put on 
his black coat, tucked his Bible under 
his arm, and, deigning to give not so 
much as a glance at his refractory wife, 
started for the stable. “ Woman, behold 
whom it is that you flout!” Thus his 
broad back admonished her, and he never 
failed to bring her to terms on the august 
instant. She did not give him the satis- 
faction of open apology and submission, 
but great minds can afford to dispense 
with appearances when they control real- 
ity, and doubtless Mr. Wright knew full 
well that his wife stood gazing after him, 
rapt and tender, as he beat his awful 
retreat. 

“My! he’s a pretty fine man, I tell 
you,” she would sigh, coming out of her 
revery at the kitchen window when 
Aunt Susan entered the room. “ Don’t 
you think, ma’am, you’d like to have me 
make a chocolate cake for supper ?” 

Mr. Wright was * pursuing studies ” 
at the Academy ail this winter, just as 
Dent had informed us it was his schol 
arly purpose to do. But the branches 
of his application were not those in 
which the clerical mind ordinarily exer- 
cises itself. Arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy—it was with these subjects the 
text-books dealt that lay around on the 
kitchen table and that were patiently 
conned by the side of the kitchen stove. 
Pathetic it was, rather than amusing, to 
think of this big, solemn man in the ranks 
of the little boys at the Academy ; admi- 
rable too, I protest. I hope the young- 
sters treated him well. Mr. Wright and 
I compared notes of the school-room 
often, and helped each other in our daily 
tasks. He was better than I in arith- 
metic, but I outdid him in grammar. 
In the kitchen window we sat, side by 
side, our books and our pads of paper 
before us, our pencils in our hands, and 
earnestly bent our heads to the solution 
of problems in long division and the 
parsing of “ Paradise Lost.” Mrs. Wright 
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went on tiptoe beside us, her keen black 
eyes softened with awe at the stupen- 
dous nature of our occupation. ‘Then, 
when we had finished, she brought 
doughnuts to refresh our mighty minds. 

The domestic duties of our sage were 
not onerous; but, such as they were, he 
performed them with conscientious de- 
votion. The care of the furnace was his 
chief task. In this science Aunt Susan 
instructed him with a painstaking expli- 
citness which left no damper unturned. 
The thermometer in the sitting-room 
proved the chief stumbling-block in the 
way of his understanding, the baffling 
mystery. Before its inscrutable fluctua- 
tions he would stand silent, shaking his 
head, while his wife peered over his 
shoulder, subdued and silent too. Yet 
they both learned that the strange gray 
column inside the little round tube must 
push its way up till it stood abreast of 
the figure 70 before the draughts of the 
furnace below could be checked of a 
morning. We could sometimes hear 
them, as we were dressing, in suppress« d 
and anxious consultation in the sitting- 
room. “’Tis! ’tis!” in Mrs. Wright's 
sibilant accents. “No, ’tain’t yet, I tell 
you, ’tain’t!” querulously from Mr. 
Wright. Then, when we descended, 
they scurried away, leaving, with an 
immense relief, the final decision to 
Aunt Susan’s unquestionable knowledge. 

At Christmas time Aunt Susan _ re- 
ceived a new thermometer, one of those 
outdoor glass affairs which are meant to 
be screwed to the outer frame of a 
window. ‘The weather just then was 
intensely cold; nobody wanted to risk 
her fingers dealing with any screw-driver 
in the nipping air. So the thermometer 
lay on the piano, and when Aunt Susan 
came down to breakfast she would often 
pick it up instead of crossing the room 
to consult the old thermometer on the 
wall, and would say, “ Not quite up to 
70 yet, Mr. Wright. Leave the draughts 


open.” Or, “Check the furnace now, 
Mr. Wright. The mercury’s at 70, you 
see.” 


Death and confusion! Poor Mr. 
Wright was utterly mystified as he stared 
first at Aunt Susan, then at the two 
thermometers, then slowly shook his 
head. But we none of us realized his 
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amazement, or thought to explain to 
him the temperamental kinship of ther- 
mometers. 

At last there came a relenting day, 
when the sun shone warm on the porch, 
and Aunt Susan put on her cloak and 
went out with the new thermometer and 
a screw-driver. Mr. Wright was sweep- 
ing the steps; he said nothing, but 
watched from the tail of his eye what 
further inexplicable disposition was being 
made of the instrument which perplexed 
him so, 

‘The next morning we woke up gasp- 
ing, almost suffocating with heat. Aunt 
Susan sprang out of bed. “Jane!” she 
called. “Is the house on fire?” Jane 
was hurrying into her clothes. “It will 
be pretty soon if it isn’t now,” she 


answered. “I’m going down to investi- 
gate. What on earth can be the mat- 
ter?” We all made haste downstairs. 


Mr. Wright was in the kitchen study- 
ing his geography lesson and rocking 
back and forth in his chair, utterly 
absorbed. He looked up bewildered 
when Aunt Susan hurried breathlessly in 
upon him and cried : 


“Mr. Wright! Mr. Wright! You 
must check the furnace instantly. Why, 


don’t you know that the house is almost 
on fire ?” 

* Well, now ”—he rose from his chair 
and turned a face of patient dismay upon 
our agitation—* I know I’ve been fyuh- 
ing up a great deal more’n usual, but I 
thought I had to. ‘There must be some- 
thin’ gone wrong in the night with that 
new fermometer o’ yours. I was out 
sweepin’ off the steps an’ I saw that the 
little gray thing in the tube had dropped 
way down to 20. Well, I was scart, of 
course, an’ I went an’ fetched Mrs. 
Wright an’ we studied about it together. 
‘Then she says, ‘ You must put on more 
coal, you must fyuh up.’ I’ve been 
a-doin’ that evuh since, but it ain’t near 
70 yet.” 

It was never my privilege to know 
Mr. Wright in his sacerdotal capacity in 
the midst of his flock on Sunday. Our 
relation was so definitely established, 
Along purely secular lines, that there 
could not have failed to be constraint in 
the pastoral attitude. ‘Therefore Aunt 
Susan decreed that we leave the colored 
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church unvisited. Yet did we once all 
hear him preach a _ never-to-be-forgotten 
sermon from the pulpit of our own 
church. 

The occasion was a sorrowful one. 
Dent, dear Dent, had taken his way to 
those blessed regions of which he 
dreamed, far from the aggressive moth, 
and the whole town was in mourning. I 
have never known a more universal lam- 
entation at any death save that of a 
President. The children wept and re- 
fused to hear of any sort of comfort, the 
women flocked to the stricken home to 
offer all services in their power, the 
business men opened their purses and 
said, “ Arrange for the funeral as you 
will, and we will leave our offices early 
on that day.” 

At first the natural, obvious plan 
seemed to be to hold the service in the 
colored church. But Dent was a public 
character; he belonged to the white 
people almost more than to his own 
dusky kindred. There would not be 
nearly room for us all in the little 
church of his race. If, then, the last 
solemn rites were held in the larger 
church of the paler skins, would the 
Presbyterian minister deliver the ad- 
dress? No, said Aunt Susan, that would 
not be fair. We had already pre-empted 
Dent sufficiently in his lifetime; his 
people had ultimate claim over him; 
Mr. Wright must preach his funeral ser- 
mon, and the colored people must occupy 
the front pews of our church. 

When Mr. Wright received the re- 
quest to preach Samuel Dent’s funeral 
sermon from the pulpit of the Presby- 
terian church in the presence of the 
entire town, biack people and white, I 
wish I could say that he turned pale, 
for that is the effect he produced with 
his slowly revolving eyes, suspended 
expression of countenance, and mute, 
dropping hands. But Mrs. Wright was 
electrified with instant pride and exul- 
tation ; she rolled her arms in her plaid 
apron and giggled aloud, bobbing about 
the room. ‘* Woman!” again her spouse 
admonished her, “is this a time for mer- 
riment? You forget yourself.” Then 


he pulled himself together, cast a sad, 
solemn look at Aunt Susan, requested 
the loan of “a book or two,” and went 
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off to his study with his arms full of 
Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Whittier. ‘That was the last 
we saw of him until the day of Dent’s 
funeral, save only when he emerged to 
request an encyclopedia. 

That anything so truly touching as 
that funeral should have a lurking smile 
in it for the moved spectator is of course 
one of the paradoxes which stand as the 
dearest, deepest truths of this poignant 
life. ‘To laugh and to cry at the same 
moment opens the door of the tenderest 
secret place of the heart. Mr. Wright’s 
sermon began, I believe, with the first 
verse of Genesis and concluded with the 
last verse of Revelation. It swept the 
whole gamut of literature, so far as Aunt 
Susan’s library afforded scope; it touched 
upon science slightingly, it shivered 
perilously on the brink of philosophy, it 
wrested from history dates and facts and 
made off with them as independent 
booty. I, listening in the pew below, 
was open-mouthed with astonishment. 
Was this my comrade of kitchen study 
hours, he whom I helped so carefully 
with adverbs and adjectives, he who 
solved problems in fractions with me? 
I caught Mrs. Wright's eye as she looked 
around, almost bursting with pride, and 
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exchanged an awed glance with her. 
The eulogy of dear Dent was elaborate ; 
it took the heart of his family by storm ; 
they wept aloud. 

“Yes, my dear brethren,” thundered 
the preacher, “a remahkable man! You 
well may weep for him. And the most 
wonderful thing about him ”—here he 
lowered his voice impressively, leaning 
out over the coffin—“ the most wonder- 
ful thing about our dear brother is that 
he was born without an education.” 

They have vanished utterly from me 
now, all three of these dear, dusky chil- 
dren whom I shall never forget. ‘The 
one lies sleeping beneath a stone which 
the citizens of his town raised lovingly 
to him. The other two may still tread 
the paths of the world, for aught I know, 
but I have lost track of thm. It is 
interesting to consider what might take 
place in the subliminal consciousnesses 
of Mr. Wright and myself if, unaware, 
on some crowded street, we crossed each 
other’s footsteps. Into his mind there 
might suddenly flash a sum in long 
division, while I might go on my musing 
way parsing a line of Milton. When 
the latter circumstance happens to me, I 
shall turn and run back and scan the 
crowd for my old fellow-student. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE: 


HERE are the American ships 

WV on the high seas? We have 

thousands of miles of coast 

line. We have some of the best harbors 

in the world. We export an enormous 

amount of our products. Do they go 
mostly in American ships? No. 

During the last half-century our foreign 
trade has increased five times, and our 
foreign trade shipping has decreased by 
nearly one-third. Our flag is now rarely 
seen in a foreign port. 

‘This is due, first, because of the change 
from wood to iron ships. In the old 
days we could build wooden ships cheaper 
than England could. Hence American 

‘Ship Subsidies. By Walter T. Dunmore. Hough- 
ton. Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1, net. 


vessels were seen in all parts of the 
world. But when iron ships were pre- 
ferred, it was quickly seen that England 
could build such vessels much cheaper 
than we could. Our ships were sup- 
planted by England’s. 

Secondly, our Civil War crippled our 
shipping. 

Much more important, however, than 
either of these causes for the decline in 
our merchant marine is the fact that 
larger financial returns come to Amer- 
icans in other lines of industry than in 
ship-building and ship-operating. This 
is true both as regards labor and as 
regards capital. As to labor, the pay to 
an American sailor, shipping from an 
American port, says Mr. Dunmore in 
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his admirable summary of the subject, 
seldom exceeds $25 a month on a sail- 
ing vessel and $30 on a steamship. Yet 
in the same port a mechanic would 
receive $3 to $+ aday. As to capital, 
the $200,000,000 now annually paid to 
others for carrying our freight is believed 
to produce far more in the industries in 
which it is at present employed ; namely, 
in manufacturing, transportation, and 
general trade. 

In the fourth place, a cause for the 
decline in the American merchant marine 
may be found in an_ultra-protective 
tariff. To begin with, it handicaps 
the American ship-builder by increas- 
ing the cost of his building materials. 
When this statement is made, ultra-pro- 
tectionists are generally apt to reply that 
the importation of materials for the con- 
struction of wooden vessels has been 
free for thirty years; furthermore, that, 
by the Dingley tariff, iron and steel 
materials to be used in constructing ves- 
sels for the foreign trade are not subject 
to duty. ‘To this one may answer that 
the law allowing this exemption also 
stipulates that a vessel built wholly or 
in part from this foreign, non-dutiable 
material must be used in the American 
coastwise trade for more than two 
months of any one year ; if not, the duty 
must be paid. Turning from ship-build- 
ing to ship-operation, the tariff prevents 
the importation of goods from foreign 
countries, thus rendering it difficult for 
the American carrier to obtain a cargo 
for the home port. Furthermore, the 
tariff puts both ship-building and ship- 
operating at a disadvantage by enhanc- 
ing the already high price of labor, just 
referred to, in the American market. 
As Mr. Dunmore concludes, we should 
doubtless be carrying our full share of 
the commerce of the seas to-day but for 
the protective policy. 

Such a policy doubtless includes our 
obsolete navigation laws. But they 
really need special mention as a partic- 
ular reason why the American merchant 
marine has not been developed as it 
should have been. By the law pro- 
hibiting American registry to vessels 
constructed abroad we have opened the 
markets of the world to our competitors. 
A half-century ago the Germans, wiser 
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than we, realizing that they could not 
produce ships as cheaply as England 


could, adopted the free-ship policy. 
What has been the result? In foreign 
trade marine Germany has_ rapidly 


passed America and stands second only 
to Great Britain. Meanwhile the Ger- 
man ship-yards have achieved a natural 
growth, enabling them to become close 
competitors of the English. The great- 
est ship company in the world, the 
Hamburg-American, has bought many 
more than half the total number of its 
ships in Great Britain. No American 
line could compete with the Hamburgers, 
for an antiquated law directly forces us 
to buy in a dear market. If our Ameri- 
can registry law operates thus disadvan- 
tageously, our law compelling hire of 
American officers has also at times been 
disadvantageous to an owner flying the 
American flag. If that owner place his 
ship under the Norwegian flag, for in- 
stance, he can obtain capable officers at 
less wages, and a capable crew at much 
less wages. 

The chief value of Mr. Dunmore’s 
book lies in his answer to the question, 
How shall we increase our foreign trade 
marine ? 

The first step recommended is the 
easiest of application; it has long been 
recommended by The Outlook—the very 
natural and obviously necessary one to 
allow free ships in our foreign trade. 
Is it not a disgrace that, among the 
nations, America should be alone in 
handicapping her shipping and in refus- 
ing to allow her citizens to buy in the 
cheapest market? If there is any pos- 
sible justification for a continuance of 
this policy, we have yet to see it. 

Secondly, also in line with The 
Outlook’s opinion, all tariff on ship- 
building materials should be wncondi- 
tionally removed. When American steel 
corporations can pay the freight and 
deliver steel plates abroad from eight to 
fifteen dollars per ton cheaper than they 
will sell to American ship-builders, Mr. 
Dunmore is justified in declaring that 
something is radically wrong. 

Thirdly, this critic recommends “an 
intelligent application of the policy of the 
law of 1891.” That law authorized the 


Postmaster-General to make contracts 
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for carrying the mails. By it he pays 
four dollars a mile to vessels having a 
speed of twenty knots or more, and two 
dollars a-mile to sixteen knot vessels, a 
dollar a mile to fourteen-knot vessels, 
and 66% cents per mile to those below 
fourteen knots. This law is applicable 
only to vessels constructed in the United 
States under the Navy Department’s 
superintendence, so as to be readily con- 
vertible, when needed, into naval cruisers. 
Finally, for the first two years the nation- 
ality of the crews must be at least a 
quarter American, a third for the next 
three years, and thereafter a half. Un- 
like the bills introduced in the last four 
sessions of Congress, providing for 
Government aid to cargo steamers, the 
present bill before that body provides 
on its face only for an increase of the 
postal contract. It would give to sixteen- 
knot boats plying to South America, the 
Philippines, Japan, China, and Austral- 
asia the first-class compensation of four 
dollars a mile. Unfortunately, Mr. Dun- 
more does not define his “ intelligent 
application ” of the policy of the law of 
1891 as we wish he had. Would he 
approve the provisions of the new bill? 
Interesting facts which Senator Gallin- 
ger, its sponsor, has brought to light are 
that a year ago fifteen American steam- 


ers were running from Pacific ports to 
South Ameiica and the Orient. Now 
only cight are incommission. Ofcourse 


the cost to the Post-Office Department of 
the change in rate might amount to four 
million | a year; but Mr. Mc- 
Cleary, the Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, says that the Government is 
now making a profit of about $3,600,000 

year on the ocean postal service, a 
vering the additional ex- 


dollars 


um nearly co 
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pense proposed. And, in addition, it is 
believed by those who advocate the mail 
subsidy bill that the additional expense 
would be amply made up ultimately in 
our increased foreign trade marine. 

If this and the other recommendations 
would result in such an increase, no 
further aid should be given. But would 
they? How about the less cost of 
operation under foreign flags? Shall we 
compensate for the difference? Mr. 
Dunmore suggests discriminating duties 
as a remedy. In other words, he would 
favor American carriers, not as against 
all others, but, be it noted, against ves. 
sels carrying goods between America 
and some country other than the one 
whose flag it flies. Thus, as Mr. Dun- 
more points out, the plan could not 
easily be rendered ineffective by retalia- 
tion, since every nation would still have 
the right to bring its goods here and to 
carry ours back. 

Mr. Dunmore thinks that the devel- 
opment of the American’ merchant 
marine might again reach a normal 
growth by the use of such plans as the 
above. We are glad that he does not 
think, as The Outlook certainly does not, 
that a cargo subsidy would solve the 
problem. As he says: 

A subsidy is apt to weaken rather than 
stimulate individual enterprise, since it 
makes the recipient feel his direct depend- 
ence upon the National Treasury. Every- 
thing points to the fact that a subsidy would 
be a tremendous, permanent, and_ ever- 
increasing source of expenditure by the 


Federai Government, without sufficient jus- 
tification upon any moral grounds. 


Be it also remembered that no nation 
has ever succeeded in building up an 
efficient and permanent marine by the 
subsidy system. 











“The Old Room”? is a trans- 
lation from the Danish of Carl 
Ewald’s domestic drama. It is 
a tragic psychological study written in a 
certain symbolic style, though thoroughly 
modern in its setting, in present-day Copen- 
hagen. ‘The tale, or rather the picture, is at 
times quite elusive in its vague hints of 
sorrow and evil; at all times it is curious 
and interesting. The dramatis persone 
move like ghosts through the dimly gorgeous 
scene overweighted by family traditions 
and handicapped by restless, unhappy long- 
ings. We do not see in it the great beauty 
of form or thought claimed for it by its 
admirers, and especially by the translator. 
It will appeal to readers who crave the som- 
ber excitementioffered by several Continental 
writers of dramatic fiction. 

“ Seeing England with Uncle John” ? is not 
as funny as seeing France with him, but Miss 
Warner has made it amusing enough, though 
it should not be read at one sitting. Uncle 
John invites an old schoolmate, an impecu 
nious Professor, to be his guest in England. 
He pays his expenses and berates him with- 
out mercy. These chapters alternate with 
the amusingly inconsequent letters of Yvonne 
(now happily married to Lee) to her mother. 
Yvonne and Uncle John play at cross-pur- 
poses all over England, trying to find each 
other. An added comic effect is given to 
her letters by her descriptions of people she 
meets on her trip, who are followers of sev- 
eral modern cults, such as transmigration of 
souls and trial marriage. After many misses 
and much exasperation, Uncle John arrives 
in Oxford, and is pacified by the diplomatic 
young couple naming the baby for him. 

“ William Jordan, Junior,” 3 by J.C. Snaith, 
is a most unusual piece of fiction. We has- 
ten to say that its purpose in quite incom- 
prehensible. A queer unworldly father, with 
a still more unworldly son, live in London 
among their ancient books, loving and por- 
ing over their treasures, entirely unaware of 
the city about them. When necessity forces 
the son out into the fearsome city, haunted 
by “ street-persons ” who neither speak nor 
understand his language, his spirit is over- 
whelmed, and his fear and horror are pitiful 
in the extreme. Nothing more cruel can be 
imagined than his sufferings, nor does the 
author soften them in the least. The whole 


1 The Old Room. _ By Carl Ewald. 
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story isa nightmare. The effect of the con- 
trast between the world of ordinary human 
beings and this sensitive, disfigured dreamer 
of ancient dreams is both grotesque and 
repellent. The object of the work, carefully 
done as it is, is inexplicable. If it aims to 
portray exalted genius in an unsympathetic 
and cruel world, it misses its aim by extrava- 
gance. 

There is a certain talent among English- 

men, not so often found among us, for writing 
reflectively of nature. In a volume called 
“ Tdlehurst,” * John Halsham pursues a quiet, 
meditative way, and produces a fairly attrac- 
tive though by no means absorbing journal of 
country life in a small English village of Sus- 
sex. He mingles pictures of village folk and 
scenes with practical. remarks upon garden- 
ing and musings upon his undergraduate days 
at Oxford. A solitary man, devoted to his 
retired life, he is friendly with the rector and 
his family, a retired General, a Major, and the 
few young people of quality to be found in 
every rural neighborhood in England. A 
shadow of sadness dims the scene, but does 
not detract from its reality or beauty. The 
book has reached its second edition. 
“ Master of the Inn”? can 
be read in an hour, though the reader will 
find his reading interrupted from time to 
time by his admiration for an unusually 
beautiful and artistic piece of book-making. 
There is very little story, though there is 
some clear characterization and there is one 
semi-tragic incident. The central figure is one 
of those teachers who appear from time to 
time among men, whose function is not only 
to open the eyes but to gladden the heart 
and to restore the soul. This teacher has 
about him a little company of men who go 
to him for regeneration among the mountains 
of northern New England. Sooner or later 
every man tells him his secret, and with the 
telling the poison goes out of his life. There 
comes finally an overworked surgeon of 
great eminence who long resists the impulse 
to confess, but finally opens his heart and 
reveals the one secret which tortures him, 
only to find that the wronged man is before 
him, and to receive not only absolution but 
health from his hands. This isa beautifully 
conceived piece of work, wrought out with 
the care which Mr. Herrick never fails to 
give his stories. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast 
than that which exists between M. Bourget’s 


1 [dlehurst. By John Halsham 
Dutton & Co., New York. sl 50. net. 

The Master of the Inn. By Robert Herrick. Charles 
Scribner’ s Sons, New York. 50c., net. 
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earlier and later work. The earlier work 
was pessimistic and cynical, dealing habitu- 
ally with young men or women whe had 
strayed over the borders which morality «nd 
society have combined to mark out. Ti ev 
were reflections of the gay Parisian world, 
and were characterized by keen observation, 
subtle analysis, and painfully careful study 
of details rather than by any original power. 
Of late years M. Bourget has reacted from 
his earlier positions, has entered the Roman 
Catholic Church, and his work has taken 
on a much more serious character. “ Di- 
vorce ” was a tract in the definiteness of its 
moral teaching and its sharply defined doc- 
trine. In “ The Weight of the Name”! this 
accomplished and cultivated, though in no 
sense powerful, novelist has described an 
old nobleman out of touch with modern life, 
who stands for the two institutions which 
M_ Bourget has espoused—the Catholic 
Church and the monarchy. The character 
of this finely tempered and uncompromising 
old nobleman is drawn with skill and affec- 
tion; and while in the love passages the 
novelist does not escape his tendency to be 
didactic, the story as a whole gains immense- 
lv in vitality over his earlier work, because 
i¢ has put his heart into it. 

“Some Ladies in Haste,”? Mr. 
Chambers’s new book, is the airiest of 
trifles—and is meant to be. A well-meaning 
young man finds he has the hypnotic power 
of suggestion, and exercises it over a dozen 
or s) of young men and girls, some of whom 
he knows, some not. He wants them to love 
nature, to be less sordid or frivolous, and he 
succeeds with a vengeance. Theresults are 
odd and surprising. Only a light touch 
would carry off this preposterous fun, but 
here, as in “ Iolanthe,” Mr. Chambers has a 
fantastic fancy and the suggestion at least 
of poetic feeling. 

The author of a new novel, “His First 
Leave,” 3 whom we have known through a 
charming story for children, “ Concerning 
aul and Fiammetta,” achieves a decided 
The best, most attractive and 

English social traditions are 
exemplified in the group of people to whom 
we are introduced. The opening scene is 
very pretty—the meeting of the young hero, 
on his way to honorable service in India, 
with the dear little girl of twelve, whose 
frank sympathy for him when a cinder got 
into his eye disclosed a distant connection 
between their families, and began a friend- 
ship that is exquisitely traced throughout the 


Robert 


S.iccess. 


wholesome 
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story. The scene shifts from England to 
India and back again, with India still loom- 
ing on the horizon. But the charm of the 
book lies in the delicate understanding, shown 
by the author, of real human nature. The 
people are distinct individuals. Each one 
stands out clearly—faulty, attractive, merry, 
and true, just such a circle of associations 
as we would choose for ourselves. There 
is much tender sympathy for childhood, gra- 
cious hospitality, and deep feeling in the 
story, which happily for us comes out right 
in the end. 

Fritzi* was an altogether delightful child 
who came under the care of strange guard- 
ians upon the sudden death of her mother 
in a strange city. She was afterwards 
adopted into a big family of real children by 
their tender-hearted aunt, who found her 
alone in the flat of “ Madame Lucile Sarti, 
Clairvoyant and Palmist.” Fritzi had un- 
usual musical talent. She had been taught, 
in spite of her queer surroundings, and 
quickly won the love of the big Muldrow 
family. The author, Mrs. Daulton, has a 
charming narrative style, and manages to 
make her readers as much in love with the 
characters she draws as /hey were with 
Fritzi. The final happiness that crowned 
the little giri’s life must be left for the 
reader to discover. The fresh natural style, 
the unusual setting of the pretty story, and 
the satisfactory illustrations combine to 
make the book unique. 

“The Junior Officer of the Watch,”? by 
Rufus F. Zogbaum, is a good tale of the Amer- 
ican navy for boys. There are enough strange 
and perilous adventures to give snap to the 
story, but not enough to disturb the proba- 
bilities. The young hero emerges from the 
cloud of suspicion cast over him by a false 
friend, and lives to bask in the glow of a 
pretty romance. 


Preceding works of this 
author, an eminent Brit- 
ish scholar, republished 
here, have given commendatory introduction 
to the present volume.? It covers a period 
of some three centuries, from the fall of 
Jerusalem, B.c. 586, to the end of the pro- 
phetic canon. The first third of it arranges 
the prophetic writings in chronological order, 
with a view to the significance of each for 
the history of Jewish religion. Historical 
criticism here effects considerable decom- 
position of some of the canonical books, 
especially of Isaiah and Zechariah, into por- 
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tions of various date and authorship. That 
later editorial notes are also found in most 
if not all of the prophetic literature is toler- 
ably certain. The main portion of the work 
is concerned with the theological teachings 
in which the exilic and post-exilic prophets 
laid the basis on which the theology of the 
Apostles was builded. ‘“ Perhaps,” says Pro- 
fessor Bennett, “the most important differ- 
ence is that Christian doctrine combines and 
concentrates on Jesus ideas which referred 
to various persons in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.” Thus, as he says, the term “ Mes- 
sianic ” is now applied to any of the prophetic 
ideals, “ because all these ideals are held to 
be realized in the Person -and Work of 
Jesus.” Professor Bennett fairly represents 
the consensus of scholars in his subject. 
His is the first published volume in a series 
of ten upon the development of religion in 
Israel up to the time of Christ. 


This is a meaty little book,’ not of 
equal value throughout. As a 
report of the varying phases of 
German theology at present and less recently, 
it is lucid and instructive, showing on one 
side a high and dry conservatism, on another 
a reckless and arid radicalism, and between 
these some mediating varieties. Dr. Nuelsen 
is probably correct in his forecast that the 
next theological battlefield is to be in psy- 
chology. In accord with “the new Modern- 
Positive theology of Germany,” he demands 
“an objective basis, some foundation outside 
ourselves "—something that can be traced 
directly back to a manifestation of the living 
God in the soul of man.” This is well said. 
But Dr. Nuelsen does not seem to see that 
this objective basis does not necessarily 
include miraculous events, and that the idea 
of God zz nature and 7z humanity must 
modify the older idea of God and nature, 
God and man. So it isa fallacious dilemma 
when he asks whether the Bible is a record 
of what God actually did and said, or of 
what men thought about God. 


German 
Theology 


Six of the seven sermons 
in this small volume? were 
given during Lent in 1907 
They present a vital but somewhat mis- 
understood truth as viewed by enlightened 
religious thought, though with an unneces- 
sary use of enigmatical terms; ¢. g., while he 
explicitly discards the conception of substi- 
tutionary atonement, Bishop Hall speaks of 
Christ as having made “ reparation” to God 
for us. Those who have regarded him asa 
rigid sacramentarian will find their opinion 
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both sustained and shaken; ¢. g., in Baptism 
“ we are made children of God ;” zx this act 
God is said to bestow his regenerating Spirit. 
In another sermon this is qualified thus: 
“ The inward grace, symbolized by the sign, 
may accompany the act;” it depends on 
whether the recipients have “ right disposi- 
tions.” Taken altogether, these discourses 
show Bishop Hall as more completely in 
agreement with the common evangelical 
position than some have supposed. 


As compared with the Greek 
and Latin the Hebrew has a 
meager assortment of forms 
for moods and tenses. The various uses of 
these consequently present a field for care- 
ful discrimination by the student, and this 
yields reward to the Biblical expositor. 
E. g,in Psalm lvii. 4, “ My soul is among 
lions, I lie among them that are set on fire,” 
the second clause is said here to mean, “I 
will deliberately lie down,” etc., z. é., with faith 
in my deliverer. It is with such niceties of 
interpretation, more or less significant, that 
this volume? is concerned. Though special- 
ly intended to encourage the study of the 
Old Testament in the original tongue, it 
offers sermon-stuff to all expositors who care 
for the finer lines of thought. 


Sermons in 
Syntax 


It is believed that there 
are now as many “ seekers 
after God” as there ever were. It is also 
believed that now, just as much as in the 
epoch of St. Francis, those seekers long for 
intimate, personal communion with God, and 
that they are ever earnestly praying for light, 
for the Voice of God in their souls. They 
say, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 
They cry out not only for the living God, 
close to them, “ closer than breathing, closer 
than hands and feet ;” they long for a living, 
speaking God who shall be one with them 
and they with him. To all such strenuous 
seekers and to many others a helpful book ' 
should be the slender volume prepared by a 
writer who, for the moment, hides his real 
name under the pseudonym of * Persona.” 
In the silence of his conscience, “ Persona” 
hears the opinions, the pronouncements and 
judgments of the Divine Spirit on the doubts, 
perplexities, and shortcomings of the in- 
dividual and of the age. Of course such 
a book really records the dialogue of a man 
with his higher self, and in this case the 
higher self is the ideal man created in him 
by Christ’s spirit. ‘The book is doubly sug- 
gestive ; for it records that spirit’s interpre- 
tation of both religious and social problems. 


‘Speak, Lord ’’ 


1Sermons in Syntax by Rev. lohan Adams. Charles 
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Letters to The Outlook 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


In Mr. J. W. Fitzpatrick’s interesting 
article, “ Building Against Fire,’ in The 
Outlook of April 25, your paper unwittingly 
played into the hands of one school of build- 
ing construction and permitted a statement 
to be printed that was unwarranted. Permit 
me to quote: 

Some of our engineers have become great advocates 
of reinforced concrete construction. Let them use it 
if they wish; but the frequent and fatal collapses of 
those buildings, even while under way, should make 
us exceedingly careful as to the quality of materials 
and labor employed upon that theoretically fascinat- 
ing but extremely hazardous mode of construction. 
The most ardent advocates of reinforced concrete, 
however, admit now that it is very vulnerable to fire ; 
therefore should every particle of it be as carefully 
protected from direct attack as is the metal work of 
our steel-framed buildings. 

The foregoing is a most unfair and one- 
sided presentation of the matter, especially 
after the paragraphs preceding it, which 
reveal the animus: 

Fire, earthquake, or storm has little or no effect 
upon a sturdy steel frame, properly protected with 
good brick or fireproofing tile well applied. It is the 
standard construction of the country, so why not use 
it until something better is discovered ? 

Then follow the half-truths about rein- 
forced concrete. In the first place, the 
“ most ardent advocates ” of reinforced con- 
crete do not admit that it is very vulnerable 
to fire. On the contrary, the penetration of 
heat and its effect on concrete are so well 
. known that proper fireproof construction in 
this material is a matter of much easier 
application and much lower cost than tile- 
protected steel. The Baltimore and San 
Francisco fires showed that in the protection 
of steel by tile there is so much chance for 
poor work going undiscovered that many 
buildings supposedly fireproof and classed 
high went down in the flames. The tile got 
red hot, and when the water from the hose 
streams struck it there was a crumbling into 
small bits and an immediate uncovering of 
the steel framework. The steel columns, not 
having the protection of the tile, were dis- 
torted by the heat. In hundreds of cases 
the steel columns were softened by the heat 
and then gave way under the loads they 
were supporting, and bent into shapes resem- 
bling letters S and J. It was found that cast- 
iron columns were far better than unpro- 
tected steel in a heavy fire, except, of course, 
that when water struck a cast-iron column it 
broke. In the absence, however, of water, cast 
iron was better. The fire feature eliminated, 
there are of course other considerations that 
make steel better. 


In the case of concrete it was found that 
this material had better claims for consider- 
ation as a fireproof building material than 
anything yet discovered. Still the writer of 
the article referred to puts up a weak plea 
that steel protected by tile should be used 
until something better is discovered. It 
reminds me of 

“ Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter ; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
And don’t go near the water.” 
If the spirit manifested by that writer were 
the spirit that animated the world, there 
would be no progress. 

The tile men and manufacturers of clay 
products are everywhere fighting concrete 
because it is proving such a formidable com- 
petitor of all older building materials. Only 
to-day, in Engineering News, the editor 
soothed an agitated correspondent who had 
been told by makers of clay tiling for farm 
drainage that concrete tiling rotted after a 
while, but that burnt clay tile lasted forever. 

True, buildings of reinforced concrete have 
collapsed during construction, but buildings 
of steel have also collapsed during construc- 
tion. Wind blows down wooden buildings. 
There was a builder in your neighborhood 
who sent his name down to posterity as 
connected with a class of buildings now 
known as “ Buddensiek,” precisely as Colonel 
Boycott has named a popular pastime. In 
every investigation held as to the reason for 
the failures during construction of the rein- 
forced concrete buildings, such good reasons 
were discovered that if the same conditions 
had prevailed during the erection of a build- 
ing of any other material it would as surely 
have fallen—incomplete inspection, low bids, 
incompetent workmen. The only reason such 
prominence has been given the few isolated 
failures, compared with the vast amount of 
reinforced concrete work being everywhere 
done, is that certain building-material inter- 
ests that will be seriously affected by the 
inroads concrete is making on their business 
take care that these things are published 
abroad. One despicable feature is the mail- 
ing by some unknown parties, in plain en- 
velopes, to editors of country papers and 
cashiers and officers of country banks, clip- 
pings of accounts of failures of buildings. 
The feeling of the bank official in a small 
place who is asked to loan money for the 
construction of such a building can well be 
imagined, after he has been receiving such 
mail for weeks previous. Whom to charge 


with this cannot be positively stated, of 
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course, but the attack on the new, or practi- 
cally new, building material is a hard one. 

For the information of your readers permit 
me to state that the only time a reinforced 
concrete building is likely to fall is during 
construction, when the contractor may cause 
some supports to be removed before the con- 
crete is sufficiently set. Ifit stands for thirty 
days, itis certain to stand forever. Concrete 
hardens and becomes stronger with age, and 
is not affected by the atmosphere. Stéel 
embedded in concrete is thoroughly protected 
from corrosion and will last forever. How 
long will our skeleton steel frame buildings 
last? Noone can tell. They may be stand- 
ard construction, as the writer of the article 
referred to claims, but it is very modern con- 
struction. In fact, reinforced concrete is 
older by a few years, but the earlier applica- 
tions of the art were so patented that prog- 
ress in it was retarded until the expiration of 
many patents made it common property. 
Steel then had a good start. We do know 
that thousands of opportunities for rust and 
deterioration, because of moisture, exist in 
the innumerable joints and connections of 
skeleton steel, tile-protected buildings, and 
we do not know yet how long they will last. 
We do know that each day takes them closer 
to the day when collapse is possible, nay 
probable; while with reinforced concrete we 
know that each day takes them further away 
from the danger of collapse. If they stand 
when the forms are removed, they will stand 
until the earth crumbles away 

The writer has worked as a designer and 
superintendent of construction on steel build- 
ings and reinforced concrete buildings. He 
holds no brief for reinforced concrete, but 
does admit liking fair play. 


ERNEST MCCULLOUGH. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


[The main purpose of Mr. Fitzpatrick in 
writing and of The Outlook in publishing the 
article referred to was to urge soundness 
and strength of building construction to pre- 
tect our cities from the danger of fire. The 
merits or no merits of reinforced concrete 
form a disputed point not essential to the 
main purpose of the article—a point which 
may best be discussed by engineers in tech- 
nical papers, and upon which The Outlook 
is not competent to judge. We print Mr. 
McCullough’s letter in order that the con- 
tention he presents may be placed before 
our readers as well as the opposing view 
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held by Mr. Fitzpatrick. We may add that 
Mr. McCullough is a civil engineer, the 
author of books on “ Engineering Work in 
Towns and Small Cities” and “ Reinforced 
Concrete,” and that he is Consulting Engi- 
neer for the Northwestern Expanded Metal 
Company of Chicago.—TuHE EDITORS.] 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ETHICS 


The exceptional character of a course of 
lectures to be given in connection with the 
summer session of the State University of 
Wisconsin prompts me to ask the favor of 
an announcement in The Outlook. A series 
of twenty-five lectures will be given on the 
Ideals, Principles, and T'ethods of Mgpral 
Education, by Dr. John L. Elliott, Dr. Henry 
Neumann, Mr. Percival Chubb, Mr. Leslie 
W. Sprague, Mrs. Anna G. Spencer, Pro- 
fessor Zueblin, Miss Jane Addams, and 
others. The ccurse is designed to help 
school principals and teachers, Sunday- 
school workers, and Settlement leaders in 
the task of character-building. These and 
other lectures planned by the School of 
Ethics will be open to all without charge. 
The session will be from July 5 to July 26, 
and persons attending these lectures will 
find it possible also to enjoy many of the 
advantages of the summer session of the 
University. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Summer 
School of Ethics, 33 Central Park West, 
New York City. ; al 


THE JACOB RIIS NEIGHBORHOOD 
SETTLEMENT 


In place of the spring appeal for our work, 
which The Outlook permits us to make in 
this place, the reader is referred to the article 
elsewhere in this issue, ‘‘ What Settlements 
Stand For.” We need help more than ever, 
for the winter has been one long struggle with 
us, as with our neighbors, and we have now 
to provide for our working-girls anew vaca- 
tion home, the old one having been demol- 
ished. We ask our suburban friends to help 
by taking our children on trolley excursions 
or boat rides during the summer; and we 
shall be very glad for invitations for individ- 
ual children to spend a holiday in the coun- 
try. We are meeting the approach of hot 
weather with a deficit of $500, the legacy of 
the hard winter. Please send checks to 
Lillian C. House,48 Henry Street, New York. 

Jacos A. RIIs. 








